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PANAMA CANAL CONDITIONS. 


By GERTRUDE BEEKS. 


Introduction and comment by EvA MCDONALD VALESH. 


HE following extracts are made 
from the recent report on Panama 
Canal conditions by Miss Gertrude 
Beeks, Secretary of the Welfare 
Department of the National Civic 
Federation. She was authorized by Secre- 
tary Taft to undertake this work. Her in- 
vestigation covered a period of five weeks 
from the time of leaving New York until 
her return, and 23 days were spent on the 
Isthmus. The investigation into the sur- 
roundings of the employes of the United 
States government on the Isthmus of 
Panama included arrangements for housing, 
feeding, amusement, social life, and other 
matters attending employment. 

The principal topics touched upon in the 
report are: 

Climate; housing; drying rooms; walks 
and roads; street paving, sewerage and 
water systems; electric light; food; farming; 
commissaries; laundries; ice plant; bakery; 
hospitals; rain sheds; recreation; schools; 
churches; regulation of liquor traffic; jails; 
passes on the Panama railroad; transporta- 


tion service; some of the labor conditions; 
the ‘‘Canal Zone News;’’ a suggestion sys- 
tem; boat service. 

The whole report is very interesting and 
informing. The style is mostly descriptive 
with perhaps fewer statistics than are 
needed to give a clear comprehension of ac- 
tual conditions--at least, in the few cases 
where figures are given, they add greatly 
to the understanding of the subject dis- 
cussed—but the report has a charm seldom 
found in documents of this character. Miss 
Beeks has managed to give ‘‘atmosphere’’ 
to her description. One clearly visions the 
places of which she speaks. This is a most 
difficult thing to do, and by its accomplish- 
ment Miss Beeks makes her report as 
pleasant reading as though it were designed 
merely to interest and amuse. The serious 
purpose is there, however, and the writer 
does not hesitate to point out bad condi- 
tions in the plainest and most graphic lan- 
guage. Her natural optimism and cheeri- 
ness are such, however, that the com- 
mentator has ventured to italicize some of 
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the unsatisfactory conditions in order that 
they may stand out more plainly from the 
text. 

Within the limits of space here per- 
mitted are presented those portions of the 
report which appeal most to wage-workers. 
It is not possible in every case to quote all 
that is said, but the effort has been made to 
omit nothing which has any serious bearing 
on the topic discussed. 

The report gives evidence of most careful, 
thorough, and intelligent work. It is well 
worth reading initsentirety. It is written in 
a most impartial and dispassionate spirit. 
There are many attractive pictures pre- 
sented, yet when one computes to what a 
small number of employes these apply, it 
is clear that there is still much to be done 
in order to make the Isthmus a desirable 
place of employment. 

. Even without statistics at hand it strikes 
one as strange after reading this report 
that such immense amounts of money 
should have been spent by the government 
and that there should be so little to show 
for it in the way employes are housed and 
fed and conditions under which they work 
and live. 

It appears that while the Isthmus may 
be lacking amusements and many of the 


comforts of life for its employes the 
standard of health is much _ higher 
than had been supposed. The figures 


given in this connection arevery instructive 
and the comparatively small amount of 
sickness is the more remarkable when one 
reads that the water supply is not yet 
entirely satisfactory and that adequate 
precautions are not taken against malaria. 
The climate is said to be quite as agreeable 
as in some portions of the United States. 
The writer strikes the key note of the re- 
port in the following paragraph and then 
goes on to discuss the various subjects 
which presented themselves for considera- 
tion: 





‘« «Things are: improving right along!’ 
This sentence was heard constantly, as 
well as, ‘There will be no kick coming as 
long as it can be seen that needed changes 
are being made.’ “It is recognized that 
‘everything can not be accomplished ina 
minute.’ 

Many of the complaints with reference 
to housing, food and conditions of employ- 
ment, in addition to those about bad boat 


service, have undoubtédly been warranted. 


In view of the changes transpiring at 
the present time it seems unfair to offer 
criticisms, but an effort will be made to 
present conditions as they are today, giving 
credit for contemplated changes and offer- 
ing some suggestions for further improve- 
ments. 

The quarters of the employes are of 
several types. There are houses for married 
employes, American whites, Europeans and 
West Iudian negroes; barracks (for bach- 
elors who are clerks or American mechan- 
ics) which contain several ro6mis, each 
holding from two to four men; dormitory 
barracks for Europeans, in which there 
are cot bunks—60, 72 or 84 in each house— 
and similar separate dormitory barracks 
for West Indians. Adjacent to the mess 
halls or ‘‘ hotels,’’ as they are called, there 
are separate barracks in each camp for the 
hotel help. At the hospitals, located at 
Ancon and Colon, there are separate dor- 
mitories for bachelors—doctors and clerks— 
for women nurses, for men attendants, 
orderlies, maids and other employes. 

The newly constructed buildings are ex- 
ceedingly attractive. There are not many 
manufacturing villages presenting an ap- 
pearance so beautiful, and it is certainly an 
innovation in construction work. Many 
of the old French houses have been remod- 
eled and painted the standard color used 
on the Zone--gray with white trimmings, 
and red roofs. The houses are built on 
posts. The government supplies garbage 
cans, not only for its employes at all the 
camps, but also throughout the cities of 
Panama and Colon. Streets and grounds, 
even under quarters, are kept perfectly 
free from rubbish of any description. 
Would that our streets and back yards in 
the United States were asclean! The set- 
tlements are so attractive that one making 
a short stay upon the Zone, and thus get- 
ting a superficial view, would most likely 
exclaim: ‘‘These men are getting all that 
there is coming to them,’’ which expres- 
sion was made recently by such a casual 
observer. 

All quarters, both ‘‘ married ’’ and bach- 
elor, for Americans, have wide verandas. 
One type of married quarters contains two 
rooms across the front—one a living room 
and the other a sleeping room. In the left- 
hand corner of the rear there is a bath; in 
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the right-hand corner a small kitchen, and 
between them there is a large open dining- 
room, the end often affording a beautiful 
view and being covered with wire screen. 
The windows and verandas are screened. 

The bachelors’ quarters, as well as the 
‘‘ married ’’ quarters, for Americans, con- 
tain shower baths, although with cold water 
only, and toilet arrangements with modern 
plumbing. Cold shower baths are not ad- 
visable for family use. Tub baths should 
be installed in all married quarters con- 
structed in future, and it would be well to 
have for sale at the commissaries’ movable 
bathtubs for those. who already have 
shower baths installed. Families may have 
water heated on theircook stoves. All men 
can not use a cold shower bath, for it chills 
them, especially if overheated at the close 
of the day’s work, and that is the time 
when the bathis most needed, because shop 
men, engineers, and others find it difficult 
to remove grease with cold water, and 
bachelors have no way of obtaining it hot. 
Even in the morning many men can not 
endure the cold water showers. 


The government furnishes quarters, fur- 
niture, and light free to all. The married 
employes also receive free fuel, and distilled 
drinking water is delivered to their homes 
in some of the camps. /f should be provided 
in all. Ice is carried toeach camp from the 
Colon commissary every morning. It is 
sold to the employes. There isa great deal 
of complaint about short weight. 

The allotment of furniture for homes and 
bachelors’ quarters is: 


Family Quarters. 


One range one refrigerator, one double 
bed, two pillows, one kitchen table, two 
kitchen chairs, one dining table, one side- 
board, one chiffonier, one dresser, one bed- 
room table, one towel rack, one bedroom 
mat, one bedroom mirror, one mosquito bar. 
three parlor wicker rockers, one parlor cen- 
ter table, two porch chairs. 


Bachelor Quarters. 


One sjngle bed, one dresser, one chiffo- 
nier (for room two bachelors), one 20 by 30 
table, one rocker (for room two bachelors), 
one towel rack, one mosquito bar, one stu- 
dent lamp (if no electric light), one mat- 
tress, three chairs. 


Mission and wicker furniture are used to 
a great extent in both married and bache- 
lor quarters for Americans. It is agreeably 
surprising to find the artistic and beautiful 
thus given consideration. All are required 
to buy blankets, sheets, and pillowcases 
and pay cost of laundering them. Married 
employes furnish their own kitchen uten- 
sils and china. 

The appreciation of the recently arrived 
housewife upon finding pleasing quarters 
may be illustrated by the experience of a 
bride of two months, the wife of a loco- 
motive engineer. This sweet, cultivated 
wonian, previously a school teacher in the 
state of Ohio, arrived upon the Isthmus 
the 13th of June, expecting to endure 
rough camp life. When she entered her 
pretty cottage, she simply sat and looked 
at it, ‘‘because it was so beautiful;’’ and 
yet it was not as attractive as some, for she 
had golden oak instead of mission furniture. 

To give the impression that all are so 
agreeably surpised would be incorrect. For 
instance, a steam shovel man, after the en- 
durance of early hardships and two years 
of service, took down his family in June. 
They transported many of their household 
effects from the states, looking forward to 
a long residence on the Isthmus, so well 
satisfied was this man. The wife—a gentle, 
refined woman—met cruel disappointment, 
for, in this case, the assignment of married 
quarters was a box car! 

Still, phenomenal changes, during the 
past two years, have been made, and it is 
granted by all that even during the last 
six months there has been great improve- 
ment in conditions. 


Some Experiences of Pioneers. 


The experience of some of the ‘‘pio- 
neers,’’ those who have been there two 
years, may afford an idea of the transforma- 
tion which has taken place in that period. 
To be assigned an old French house, with- 
out mosquito netting, without plumbing, 
and with an attic containing bats and rats 
and all sorts of objectionable creatures 
which ‘‘had a merry-go-round every night,”’ 
was common, and it was necessary to walk 
through the jungle, coming in contact with 
its dangerous fungi and bugs, to reach the 
house. 

The sixth American woman to take het 
residence upon the zone stated with refer- 
ence to conditions two years ago: ‘‘In going 
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from Colon to Culebra the train brushed 
the jungle and the odor from the rank 
vegetation was sickening. I was away for 
a time and when I came back and saw the 
new houses, the sanitary arrangements, 
the double railroad track, and the jungle 
cleared away, it seemed miraculous. When 
I was here the first time I could not even 
buy such a thing as a washtub, and one of 
the carpenters took a crude oil barrel, cut 
it in two and burned it out for my use. I 
had the first cook stove, but when it was 
set up I could not get a stovepipe and so 
the men made one of solid copper from 
portions of machinery which had been left 
by the French. I was fortunate enough to 
bring with me a meat chopper and it went 
around the entire Isthmusasa loan. When 
I went away I sold my effects and every 
one was so anxious to get the meat chopper 
that it was run up to $5 before I knew 
what was happening, although I had only 
paid 89 cents for it, and the rest of the 
women were all so angry at each other and 
the lucky purchaser that they would not 
speak.’’ 

One woman took down a mirror and 
found that her neighbor, who borrowed it, 
had not seen her likeness during her resi- 
dence of three months! Such incidents, both 
serious and amusing, are related of early 
conditions. Ice was unheard of, and yet 
we took down one hundred sets of wire 
snow brushes for use on the railroad, but, 
unlike the French, who, it was authori- 
tatively stated, provided snow plows, we 
were able to put the erroneously ordered 
utensils to good use in the foundries. 

Bachelors, three, and even two years ago, 
were glad to get quarters at very high 
prices in the city of Panama or Colon, 
which would seem to the average indivi- 
dual to be quite uninhabitable. One said: 
‘‘When I came here, two years ago, I slept 
on the floor for three nights. Sometimes 
the men would have to wait fifteen days 
for mosquito netting. There have been 
vast improvements.’’ Water was soscarce 
that it was necessary to pay from 40 to 
60 cents a can. even for bathing pur- 
poses, and to arrange the night before for 
the morning’s bath. The price of board 
was excessive, and yet one nearly starved. 
Employes stated that food contained mag- 
gots, and eggs had to be fried or scrambled 
because it was not ‘‘safe to boil them.’’ 
As one superintendent said: ‘‘A man was 
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lucky to have a tent in whichto sleep. A 
common remark was, ‘We’ll never have 
any homes!’ It is a different world now. 
The only music we heard was, ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light.’ I took care of a man three 
days without knowing that he had yellow 
fever, and was pallbearer six times in 
three weeks.’’ Asanother put it: ‘*To ask 
for a man and learn he had died from yel- 
low fever the day before was a constantly 
unnerving experience. The depressing 
effect of frequent funeral processions caused 
one to stand on the wharf and think, 
‘Shall I go or shall I stay?’’’ 

Conditions are, indeed, miraculously 
changed, but ¢here are improvements yet to 
be made for health and comfort. 


Quarters Inadequate. 


Although the quarters are inadequate, 
and will be, it is estimated, for a year to 
come, it is now possible to shelter all Isth- 
mian Canal employes without the use of 
tents, except in a few instances, and espe- 
cially when opening up a new piece of 
work. Sut itis unfortunate that 1,000 men 
in the construction gangs of the railroad are 
quartered in box cars, 16 being the number 
alloted to each, although it is admitted that 
more sometimes ‘‘crowd in them.’’ It 
would be expected that small numbers re- 
quired in maintenance-vf-way crews could 
be quartered in no other way. A few men 
live in house boats on the old French canal, 
where there is dredging to be done. 

There is great need for additional family 
houses. Married men are not contented to 
remain upon the Zone, as a rule, without 
their families, and through inability to get 
married quarters there have been lost many 
competent men. Applications for married 
quarters still unfilled have been on file for 
more than a year. Attention was directed 
by competent investigators to the special 
need of married quarters two years ago 
and they should have been constructed in 
larger numbers more rapidly. It has been 
proven that the Isthmus is not altogether 
an undesirable place to live, and many men 
are anxious to take down their families. 
There was a rule requiring each employe 
to have an application on file forsix months 
before being awarded married quarters, as- 
signments to be made in chronological order 
as filed. A new rule has just been adopted 
permitting the men to make application for 
married quarters upon taking employment, 
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but its effect can not be felt for some time un- 
less a supreme effort is made to provide ad- 
ditional! quarters, and the notice just posted 
is not cheering, for it states: ‘*Eaperience 
shows that about ten months elapse between 
applications for and assignment of married 
quarters.” ; 

The outlook is very discouraging, owing 
to the shortage of lumber. One boatload 
of 1,300,000 feet has just been lost en route 
from New York. It is estimated that it 
will take six months to duplicate that ship- 
load, because lumber is in such great de- 
mand in the States. The law requires the 
advertising of proposed purchases and se- 
curing of bids. It is necessary to plan six 
months ahead on materials, for so far it has 
taken that long to complete transactions 
and secure delivery. Shortage of materials 
seems to be due partly to slow methods of 
purchasing and lack of foresight in order- 
ing; and, according tosentiment at Panama, 
the purchasing department in Washington, 
too remote to be able to judge of Isthmian 
needs, has interfered by cutting requisi- 
tions. Until we can catch up a little, it 
would be well if a way could be found to 
pay the premium which will secure early 
delivery. As it is, the purchaser in the 
States gets the preference in deliveries be- 
cause he is ‘‘on the spot,” and the seller 
finds it less disagreeable to be upbraided for 
failure to deliver on contract time by the 
canal authorities 2,000 miles away! /? is 
very difficult for the onlooker to have patience 
with the long delays which ave being endured 
in this and other connections, and how much 
worse is it for those who are participating in 
the discomforts attendant! 

In view of the fact that it must be admit- 
ted that the canal zone has become a com- 
munity and no longer simply affords con- 
struction camp life, it is urgent to provide 
adequate quarters for American families and 
bachelors at the earliest possible moment. It 
seems as though some extreme measures 
should be taken to meet this need, and that 
the United States should not be obliged to 
wait a year to provide living accommoda- 
tions. It costs the government large sums 
to take new men constantly to the Isthmus, 
transportation, fare, and wages from time of 
embarkation being met by it. 


The first bachelors’ quarters to be con- 
structed have permitted four beds in a room 
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of good size. The recently adopted stand- 
ard type allows but two in a room, which 
is a great improvement, each building con- 
taining 24 rooms and accommodating 
altogether 48 men. But many are sleep- 
ing fourinaroom. While it must be ex- 
pected that some hardships are to be en- 
dured in connection with such an under- 
taking, at the earliest possible moment it 
should be arranged that not more than two 
men shall occupy a room in any building. 
It is difficult to place congenial ones to- 
gether, and ‘‘congenial’’ there means more 
than elsewhere, for there are many types of 
men. One becomes nervous in that climate, 
and men coming in late at night disturb 
the sleeper. Then again, if one be studious 
it is trying to be interrupted by compan- 
ions. It is not agreeable for one who does 
not drink to be placed with those who have 
more liberal views upon that subject. Ifa 
man be ill in the night he will disturb the 
others. All this reacts upon the work, 
for the men can not be in a cheerful frame 
of mind or inthe best condition to labor 
when so irritated and suffering from lack 
of sleep, and it seems to be more necessary 
to have plenty of sleep in that climate than 
elsewhere. It helps to prevent nervous- 
ness and ill temper. A few have no ob- 
jection to sleeping four in a room, but, for 
the most part, it is obnoxious. Occasion- 
ally a man will have a room alone, but 
very few are so favored. The inclination 
to be alone is well illustrated by the case of 
one man sleeping in a room containing 
fleas and bedbugs. Offered quarters with 
four in room elsewhere, he chose between 
the two evils to room with the vermin. 


The housewife finds her greatest difficulty 
in combatting dampness. The airing of 
garments and bed-clothing, which soon be- 
come moldy and musty, is constantly neces- 
sary in the wet season. It is exceedingly 
disagreeable, if not unhealthful, to lie upon 
a musty pillow, for instance, and it requires 
perpetual effort to care for woolen clothing, 
shoes, and other apparel. 

It is even a greater hardship for the 
bachelor. who has no way of drying his wet 
garments after being at work in the rain daily 
eight months in the year. The housewife 
may dry the garments of the husband at 
the kitchen stove, but the bachelor has no 
way of caring for his. At the homes of the 
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officials there are drying rooms over kitch- 
ens, receiving the heat therefrom. It is 
vital to health that there should be ar- 
ranged some system for drying bachelors’ 
clothes. For the American bachelors 
there might be a shanty constructed, cen- 
trally located, and heated periodically for 
this purpose. It would be better to have 
in each building where American bachelors 
reside a room set aside for that purpose. 
A good arrangement would be ventilated 
metal lockers with heating apparatus un- 
derneath. In this way the garments could 
be kept locked in individual compartments 
to prevent stealing. The quarters would 
have better appearance than now, for, as it 
is, the clothes must be kept, if hung at all, 
on the walls in the sleeping rooms or on 
lines above the beds. Otherwise they are 
in trunks. A rule provides that there shall 
be no clothes’ lines on the verandas. A 
man can not hang his clothes out of doors 
and leave them there while at work, be- 
cause rain is almost sure to fall during the 
day. If left in the quarters damp they 
soon accumulate mold. The lockers would 
have to be of material so treated as to en- 
dure moisture in the atmosphere. The 
recommendation relative to drying rooms 
was presented, with others, to Colonel 
Goethals and is receiving consideration. 


Another serious difficulty is the existence 
of bedbugs to such a degree as to cause 
serious discomfort. A man can not endure 
such discomfort at night and be in a con- 
tented frame of mind during the day while 
at work. Cockroaches and fleas are also 
very numerous in the quarters, and flies 
are exceedingly troublesome in the mess 
halls. One wonders if the subject of eradi- 
cating vermin in the tropics might not 
receive such scientific consideration as has 
been directed to pests which have annoyed 
farmers. The ordinary methods of fumiga- 
tion are pursued. The men claim that 
much of the trouble is due to poor janitor 
service; that if individuals clean their own 
rooms bugs go from other quarters in the 
same building, and thatit isonly by paying 
the janitors extra that they secure good 
service. 


During the rainy season mud is accumu- 
lated upon the boots to such a great extent 
as to make housekeeping exceedingly diffi- 
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cult. This necessitates much scrubbing. 
The difficulty of securing servants among 
Jamaicans willing to undertake general 
housework necessitates very hard work on 
the part of the housewife. If one will wash 
she will not iron.. One who will iron will 
not cook, etc. By keeping two servants, 
the housework will be lightened, but, as 
almost all have gone there to save money, 
or, as they put it, ‘‘to make their stake ’’ 
and ‘‘be able to take it a little easier when 
they return to the States,’’ few care to 
meet the expense of two servants. 

It is complained that janitor service is 
far from satisfactory in the bachelors’ quar- 
ters. In &ddition to illustrations given, 
perfectly reputable men claimed ¢ha/ a mop 
had never been used in their rooms. It was 
stated that there never had been so much clean- 
ing done as during this investigation, and that 
everybody had been kept ‘‘hustling.’’ Such 
activity was probably due to the introduc- 
tion of a more rigid system of inspection of 
camps, i. e., the military system. 


Shortage of Furniture. 


There was much dissatisfaction among 
American bachelors who were sleeping upon 
cots. All were promised beds, but many 
had not yet received them. In some in- 
stances when beds have been vacated by 
men leaving the service those with cots 
have simply taken such beds, and this cus- 
tom of ‘‘robbing vacated quarters’’ has 
also obtained among the married residents. 
This should not be necessary with proper 
supervision of quarters. Promises are 
made which are as quickly forgotten, it is 
claimed. Some who have been there fora 
year have not their full quota of furniture 
yet. 

An estimate of the amount of furniture 
which will be required tocare for the great- 
est number of employes, which is now 
about determined as a permanent force, 
should be made and furniture for that num- 
ber secured. In making this estimate ad- 
ditional married quarters to a liberal extent 
and more bachelors’ quarters to obviate 
having more than two in a room should be 
taken into consideration. 

There must be a poor system of inspection 
of materials, for types ordered are not re- 
ceived. For instance, copper screen is re- 
quired in that climate, where everything 
rusts, and yet iron screen has been received 
largely. It was observed on new quar- 
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ters and hospitals to have split in a few 
weeks. It has been accepted in a spirit of 
desperation as better than nothing. 

Glued furniture can not be used there 
because of the moisture, and yet it has 
been substituted by the best firms for the 
‘‘knock-down’’ type ordered, which can 
be pegged. ven a great drug company has 
sent adulterated medicines for our sick, 

Now, bad screens and furniture are put 
into temporary use, but contractors are 
being informed that such goods must be 
replaced at their expense, with the hope 
that they will be taught an effective lesson. 


Common Laborers’ Quarters. 


European laborers are segregated, and so 
are the West Indians. The quarters are 
identical in construction, each house being 
one large room, containing from 60 to 72 
and 84 cots. According to modern tene- 
ment house laws the air space should be 
not less than 400 cubic feet for each adult. 
In only one type of houses has that num- 
ber been allowed, according to the follow- 
ing estimate: 

‘*At Cristobal, 84 bunks per house, al- 
lowing 353 cubic feet per man; at Taber- 
nilla, 72 bunks per house, allowing 412 
cubic feet per man; the French Barracks 
at Rio Grande contain 60 bunks per house, 
allowing 330 cubic feet per man. It is 
claimed, and perhaps properly, that it is 
unfair to make a comparison between city 
tenements and these buildings having wide 
openings at roofs, which are supported by 
posts, leaving a space between the walls 
and roofs, but this is submitted as worthy 
of expert advice, especially as those labor- 
ers fall such a ready prey to the pulmo- 
nary malady of pneumonia. 

The bunks or cots are arranged one over 
the other in tiers of three. The majority 
of the cots are canvas, but many are made 
of metal lattice work, the ends of the flat 
piecesof metal being joined to side rods 
and front and head rods with springs. The 
men lie on this metal lattice work with nothing 
underneath them, and it is about as cruel a 
system as could be devised. It was offi- 
cially stated that 1,000 metal cots were se- 
cured as an experiment, that they have 
now been adopted as the standard type, 
and that more metal cots had been ordered. 
They should be abolished. All the cots 
are too narrow, and when new ones are 
purchased they should be wider. 





For the purpose of cleanliness the com- 
mon laborers are obliged to keep their clothes 
on a wide shelf around the top of the rooms. 
Sometimes they have them in bags on their 
cots. It is very desirable that the floors 
should be kept free to be scrubbed, and 
they were quite clean invariably, but the 
clothing should be more accessible. The 
shelves above are supposed to be reached 
by ladders, which do not always exist. One 
of the supervisors, when asked how the 
men were expected to get their clothes, 
stated: ‘‘Well, that is upto them. They 
climb over the bunks.”’ 

It would be very desirable to have venti- 
lated metal lockers surrounding these dor- 
mitories, in which the men might keep 
their clothes, or to have additions built to 
the dormitories for that purpose. One of 
the greatest causes of illness is the wearing of 
wet garments. The Sanitary Department its 
urging the men to wear dry clothes. How it 
can be accomplished under the present con- 
ditions it is difficult to understand. By pro- 
viding a system of lockers, as suggested, 
steain pipes could be put underneath for 
drying the clothes frequently, or this could 
be done in the rooms added for the keeping 
of the garments. Men who are out in the 
rainy season and get wet daily, as they do 
eight months in the year, should be pro- 
vided with drying rooms for the clothes. 
The placing of dampclothes in the morning 
upon the warm body chills it and causes 
illness. When it was asked if steam could 
be provided for such drying rooms it was 
said that it would be impossible. Colonel 
Goethals, however, took up the matter and 
found that it would be feasible and had a 
plan drawn, adding a splendid feature of 
his own conception for the common labor- 
ers. It isto place laundry tubs in one end, 
where they may wash their clothes. Now 
they may be observed washing outside their 
quarters. He agreed that the drying rooms 
should be supplied. It is to be hoped that 
there may not be experienced, either due to 
scarcity of materials or shortage of labor 
in the building department, the delays of 
the past, for this is of urgent importance. 

There is no furniture whatever, not even 
benches, on which to stt, n the common labor- 
ers’ dormitories when chanying clothes, or 
when it rains daytimes. It would be well 
to have wooden benches. Evenings the 
Europeans are allowed to sit in the mess 
halls, where they are provided with paper, 
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pen, and ink for letter writing, but the 
negroes have no place to sit. 

The common laborers are required to buy 
blankets, and consequently, comparatively 
few have them. in the interest of main- 
taining health for all the government 
should supply such blankets—at least for 
this class, which must be taught how to 
live. They should be provided with two 
blankets—one for underneath the body, 
which now has no protection from cold, 
and one for a covering. 7Zhis zs a matter 
of the utmost urgency It is hard to un- 
derstand why a matter of such importance 
. should not have received earlier attention. 
Aside from its consideration from a human- 
itarian standpoint, it will be economy in 
the end. It will save in hospital expenses 
and in the cost of securing fresh supplies 
of Jabor. It is possible that the common 
laborers are better off than they were in 
their own countries, but that does not ex- 
cuse us for neglecting to provide essentials 
for health. 

It is the intention to send the married 
Spaniards out into the country and give 
them materials to put up their own 
quarters. This is an unfortunate move, 
due, it is said, to an inadequate building 
force. It is very important that quarters 
should be constructed by the government 
for all, and especially for the ignorant. 

There are baths in only a few of the mar- 
ried quarters for the common laborers. In 
an early type of bachelors’ dormitories for 
this class baths and toilets were placed in 
the end of each, as in the dormitories of 
hospital attendants. Now there are sep- 
arate buildings for bath houses and separate 
closets. This was done to make sure that 
sleeping quarters would be sanitary, for 
they can not now be affected when plumbing 
is out of order, but it does not seem a wise 
arrangement. 
likely to bathe if the places were more ac- 
cessible; at least there should be wash basins 
in a space as an addition to barracks. /¢ is 
probable that the cold-water shower baths can 
not safely be used by all negroes and Euro- 
peans, just as is the case with Americans, 
and yet there is no other provision for cleanli- 
ness. As a safeguard to health toilets 
should be more accessible for night use. 

With the exception of one camp, where 
they have two rooms, ‘he families of com- 
mon laborers live in one room and cook in 
braziers. There are special buildings for 


The laborers would be more’ 
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such married employes, each containing as 
many as eight rooms, surrounded by ve- 
randas. Each family should have two 
rooms. 

Location of New Camps. 


In the location of camps the recommenda- 
tions of the sanitary department have not 
always been adopted, and “hey have some- 
times been placed on low ground, which would 
make them unhealthy, because proper drainage 
was not feasible. A board has just been 
established, consisting of the chief sanitary 
officer, a representative of the department 
of labor, quarters, and subsistence and of 
the municipal engineering department 
(which has charge of sewers and the water 
supply), to act upon the location of new 
camps. There is unnecessary illness of 
employes at one camp now because floors 
were not placed in tents upon the request 
of the division engineer; but after several 
months of urging they have been secured. 
It does not seem possible to screen tents 
which have to be used in pioneer work. 


Street Paving, Sewerage, and Water System. 


A sewerage system has been installed 
from one end of the Isthmus to the other, 
all the main work being completed. It will 
take a year, according to estimates, both 
in the water and sewerage systems to finish 
making all connections and the extending 
of pipes to new camps, but there will be no 


_Serious inconvenience on that account. 


Water, for all purposes, bathing and 
drinking, for the majority of the camps, is 
furnished by four reservoirs, the last one 
just being completed. At one it is believed 
that the supply, directly received from the 
river, will be ample. There are parts of 
camps where there is no water because of 
delay in receiving pipe. While it is true 
that purchasers even in the United States 
have found it difficult to secure materials, 
delays seem more vexatious on the Isthmus 
where nothing can be bought for temporary 
expedients. As one official said, ‘‘It does 
not matter whether you have $100 or 
$1,000, you simply can’t get articles 
needed.’’ 


The water supply grew very scarce to- 
ward the end of the dry season, but the in- 
crease in the capacity of the reservoirs will, 
it is expected, obviate that inconvenience 
next year. At the present time there is an 
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adequate supply, although a/ the new reser- 
voir at Gorgona, the water has been very 
offensive, due to rank vegetation. 

It is not pleasant to drink the water with- 
out boiling or distillation any place. In 
fact, it is quite offensive. It is claimed, 
however, by the sanitary department that 
it is not unhealthful, and that there is less 
disease from impure water there than in 
the states. Typhoid fever at present is con- 
fined to the district between the camps of 
Empire and Gorgona, attributed to negroes 
drinking from streams into which sewage 
flows, instead of securing water from the 
hydrants. 

Distillation and sterilizing plants have 
been placed in some camps to supply pure 
and palatable drinking water. At the time 
of this investigation it was the intention to 
install one system or the other at all camps 
except where removed from danger of con- 
tamination from sewage. Distillation 
should be adopted in preference to sterili- 
zation, and the work of installing distilla- 
tion plants should be pushed. 

In the camps where there are plants for 
distillation of drinking water it is carried 
to the married quarters in jugs, each house 
being supplied by a man carrying a single 
jug atatime. This seems to be an absurd 
system, as he is required to walk a consid- 
erable distance. It would be well to have 
carts for this purpose. 

Distilled water is supplied in but few in- 
stances to bachelors’ quarters during the 
day for their use at night. Employes can 
not get drinking water after the evening 
meals at the hotels, but it would be of little 
advantage if they could, as the hotels are 
too remote from the majority of the quar- 
ters. Undoubtedly, palatable drinking 
water at bachelors’ quarters would reduce 
the number of convenient liquor bottles 
said to be carried tothem. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand the statement that: ‘‘If 
a man can’t get water, all he can do is to 
go and buy a bottle of beer and carry it to 
his quarters.’’ The chairman of the com- 
mission stated that a water cooler would be 
placed upon each floor of the bachelors’ 
quarters and supplied with drinking water, 
the men to furnish the ice. It is to be 
hoped that there will be no unnecessary 
delay in meeting this need. 

Food. 


The meals which were eaten during this 
investigation atthevarious mess houses were 


good. It was voluntarily stated by many 
American employes who are eating at the 
mess houses that the food has greatly im- 
proved within the last two months at most 
of the camps, although not at all. There 
is reason to believe that the meals were better 
at some of the places when vistts of inspection 
were made than they are day after day, but 
it was gratifying to find that the food 
could be so well prepared. This indicates 
that there is small excuse for badly pre- 
pared meals at those places when plenty of 
good materials are furnished. 

The testimony was ample to prove that 
before Colonel Goethals began his trips of 
investigation the meals were exceedingly 
bad, except at one camp, which is generally 
conceded to have a first-class mess. Many 
employes left the government hotels (mess 
houses) and now patronize private messes. 
Their testimony indicates that they were 
obliged to take such action in order to 
maintain health. Statements with refer- 
ence to conditions but two months ago 
were ‘‘rotten meat,’’ food not well prepared, 
swimming in grease, insufficiently served, 
no variety (steak often tainted, potatoes and 
red beans daily), no relishes, flies in soup, 
dishes and table linen unclean, service bad, 
negroes wiping their faces with dish towels 
and then using them on dishes, absurdity 
of paying the government thirty cents for 
a poor meal when a good one could be se- 
cured at a private mess for 25 cents, et 
cetera. 


The general impression that profits were 
made at the mess houses is correct. ‘There 
is no advantage to the commission in hav- 
ing profits, for such funds can not be ap- 
plied toward construction work, but for 
January, February, and March they were 
considerable. 

The profits, beginning with January, for 
messes and kitchens were: 


=, a, FF 
February.............................. 3,118.88 
OS aa 


The present commission took charge 
March 10th. 

On the first of April orders were given 
that the mess houses and kitchens would 
be run on a self-supporting basis. 

In April the profits were reduced to 
$1,193.15. 

During May the profits were but $261.09. 
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There was great dissatisfaction because 
the sum of $37,000.00 was cleared on food 
last year, and good food was not supplied. 

District physicians are now required to 
inspect food and kitchens at least three 
times a week, and this has brought im- 
provement in food and greater cleanliness. 
There is a certain smokiness in the kitch- 
ens, however, which indicates that utensils 
are not cared for properly. To provide 
good food there is nothing more necessary 
than careful attention to kitchen ware. 
The water in the dish-washing machines 
at some places was found to be clean and 
it was very unclean at others. Conditions 
vary according to the efficiency of the hotel 
stewards. Linen and dishes are not uni- 
versally clean and improvement should be 
made. 

Monotonous, cold breakfasts and inabil- 
ity to be served form the burden of a com- 
plaint which is general: ‘‘ Daily egg break- 
fasts, eggs—eggs—eggs every morning! ”’ 

Breakfasts are composed always of a 
cereal, eggs, bacon, coffee and cakes. There 
is no reason why they should not be varied. 
Plenty of foods appropriate for breakfast 
could be procured. 

Those who tip waiters get quick service, 
and many who have tried to get along 
without tipping have found that they 
could scarcely get breakfast. Although 
there is a rule against tipping, and waiters 
have been discharged for accepting fees, it 
is not likely that that system can be changed 
upon the Isthmus since it has been impos- 
sible to enforce such regulations elsewhere. 
But it should be possible to require the 
managers of the mess halls to give personal 
supervision at breakfast time. It is espe- 
cially complained that they do not appear 
and that the negro waiters do not care 
whether they render service or not. The 
fact is that they could not be expected to 
do so without guidance. 


At one camp, where it was com- 
plained that conditions have not changed, 
the following statements were made: 

‘*They do not even have ice on the table. 
You goall the forenoon without water, 
and then you come in at noon and can’t 
get. it cold.’’ ‘‘It isa wonder to me that 
the men keep their health with the food 
they are getting.’’ That can well be be- 
lieved in view of the number of complaints 
offered by perfectly reputable employes, for 
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much of the testimony indicated conditions 
similar to those experienced at the Tivoli 
Hotel, which has been under the same 
management as the mess houses. The 
lack of nutritious food undoubtedly has 
been the cause of dysentary and other ail- 
ments. Plenty of wholesome food is more 
essential in the tropics than elsewhere. 
The body perspires so freely that a gener- 
ous supply of good fuel is required to re- 
plenish waste material. Strength very 
soon wanes if meals are unsatisfactory. 
Unpalatable food seems more repulsive 
there and one soon finds it almost impos- 
sible toeat. It is hard to be cheerful 
under such conditions. The whole world 
seems wrong and one becomes resentful.’’ 


The following are some of the expres- 
sions with reference to breakfasts: 

“I do not eat any breakfast at all simply 
because I can’t. The pancakes are so 
tough I can not eat them and the coffee is 
not fit to drink.’’ 

‘*Eggs are cold, the cakes would make 
good sole leather and the coffee is awful.’’ 

‘“‘A man will not pay thirty cents for 
nothing to eat.’”’ 

“TI pay the waiter a dollar a week—God 
knows I had to get something toeat. The 
pancakes are hard.’’ 

“Tt is not one time in ten a man can get 
anything in time to go to work.”’ 


Atthe majority of the camps, with the 
exception of the general complaint about 
breakfast, such expressions as the follow- 
ing were heard: ‘‘The food has been im- 
proving for the past two months. Before 
the new administration took hold it was 
something fierce."’ 

There is no doubt but that great im- 
provement has taken place. It is equally 
true that there is still room for better- 
ment. 


The European laborers are fed in separate 
mess halls, which are splendidly arranged, 
the dining-rooms containing uncovered 
tables and benches for seats. They are 
carefully cleaned daily. Enamelled ware 
of the appearance of granite makes an ex- 
cellent type of dishes. Italians, Greeks 
and Spaniards have their tastes consulted 
and their favorite foods are furnished. At 
every plate half a loaf of bread is placed, 
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and each is liberally supplied with a meat 
stew, macaroni or other vegetables, fruit 
or other dessert and coffee or tea. Meals 
are furnished at 40 cents a day gold, but 
Europeans may eat elsewhere if they so 
desire. They are allowed to take their 
little bottles of light wine, which they are 
accustomed to have with meals, to the 
mess halls. 


Kitchens of Negro Laborers. 

The West Indians, until the first of Feb- 
ruary, cooked their own food in any sort of 
fashion, in utensils on the ground at their 
barracks. Owing to malnutrition it was 
decided to erect cook houses and prepare 
their food, which is now made a part of 
their wages. Employes file in front of a 
counter, their rations of meat, vegetables— 
yams, sweet potatoes or rice—and some- 
times fruit are handed to them from the 
kitchen behind. 

This system was recommended by the 
sanitary department a year and a half ago. 
The delay in establishing it seems as un- 
necessarily great as do delays in other 
matters. 

Under the old haphazard plan negroes 
would secure food from the commissaries at 
noon, usually canned. By the time indi- 
vidual purchases were made, fires built and 
food prepared the time allowed for lunch 
and siesta would be consumed. Therefore 
they were insufficiently nourished, and it 
was found that when ill in the hospital, 
after fever had disappeared, they would eat 
as ravenously as starved creatures. 

The new scheme is a great step in ad- 
vance, but there is still room for improve- 
ment. There is no place for them to sit when 
eating except under their barracks, like 
animals, or upon floors in them. Shelters, 
no matter how simple, should be built and 
provided with benches and tables. 

There is no way to insure cleanliness of 
dishes, as they are allowed to wash their 
own crude utensils and leave them at any 
convenient place. 


Food Supplies. 

There should be a more rigid examina- 
tion of food supplies before being shipped 
from the United States. It is inconceivable 
that any one should be asked to drink 
coffee which is now sometimes supplied on 
the Isthmus. Probably it is not coffee at 
all, and quite possible not even chicory. 

Eggs can not always be of the best cold- 
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storage type and certainly sometimes there 
is something radically wrong with cold- 
storage chickens. Housewives who had 
delicious chickens, at meals personally en- 
joyed during the investigation, purchased 
them from native markets. 

During one week of the visit there was 
no cold-storage meat upon the Isthmus. It 
was known by the commission that such 
would be the case, and it made arrange- 
ments, to avoid a repetition of the hard- 
ship, with a commercial line of steamers 
for the transportation of additional lots. 
Native beef is more expensive than cold- 
storage beef from the states, and is tough. 
Ata government West Indian mess it was 
found to be sickening, but at a private mess 
of some engineers it was not found to be 
repulsive. 


No one can know what it means to be 
deprived of fresh vegetables until obliged 
to subsist on canned foods altogether. Then 
an onion, a cucumber, ora radish is indeed 
a luxury. A recent effort to meet this need 
has been to make arrangements for taking 
fresh vegetables from Jamaica and New 
Orleans, but this is not an assured success. 


Constantly Changing Force of Employes. 


Successful construction work upon the 
Isthmus is hampered by the constantly changing 
force of employes, and there is no doubt but 
that this is largely due to discontent, result- 
ing from unsatisfactory housing and feed- 
ing. Improvements needed will require time 
for accomplishment. Tactful, considerate 
attention on the part of the representatives 
of the Department of Labor, Quarters, and 
Subsistence would do much toward main- 
taining content under adverse circumstan- 
ces. If effort were made to explain that 
everything possible is being done, with the 
base of supplies 2,000 miles away, it is more 
than likely that the majority would be rea- 
sonable and patient. There is no department 
against which complaint so likely would be 
aimed as this one, for it has todo with 
creature comforts. While there is reason to 
believe that its representatives are interested 
in the welfare of the employes, and in many 
respects have striven hard to serve them, 
it is apparent that obnoxious and arbitrary 
methods too frequently have been pursued. 
This is public sentiment on the Canal Zone: 
“Tt has not been the rule to explain in- 
ability to improve conditions as rapidly as 
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desirable; but to refuse the hearing of com- 
plaints and to suggest that the next boat 
be taken to the states if not satisfied.’’ 


If specific cases of complaint are taken 
to higher authorities, it is found that all 
the papers in such cases have been ‘‘lost.’’ 

Doubtless many complaints against the 
department have been unfair. For in- 
stance, where men were found sleeping on 
cots at one place, beds were stored in the 
same building awaiting delayed mattresses 
from the states. Monotonous food may be 
attributed partly to failure in arrival of sup- 
plies, and houses can’t be assigned if they 
are not in existence. The department has 
labored under serious difficulties, but its 
policy of dealing with the human family 
has been erroneous and is the cause of gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. 


Dry Goods Department. 

The main commissary is located at Colon 
and there are local branches at the largest 
camps along the line of the Canal Zone. An 
inspection of the goods at the main commis- 
sary revealed a lack of such shoes, overalls, 
and other yoods as would be desired by 
American workmen. At .one of the local 
commissaries, a cheap and badly made shirt 
and two pairs of equally poor overalls were 
purchased. The materials are very coarse 
and they could not be more wretchedly man- 
ufactured. Many of the articles of wearing 
apparel are purchased in England and do not 
come up to the standard of the best gar- 
ments manufactured in the United States. 
The men claim that the shirts have small 
sleeves, which readily split, are tight across 
the shoulders and the collar bands are 
marked with the wrong sizes. It is espe- 
cially inconvenient for bachelors to have 
clothes which tear so easily, as they have 
no way of mending them. Somehow the 
chairman and a few other officials were 
able to purchase satisfactory shirts at the 
main commissary, but there were no such 
garments found at the local commissaries 
along the line. The general testimony was: 
“I can get nothing in the line of shirts 
which will come anywhere near fitting me,’’ 
or ‘‘I would prefer to pay more and get a 
good quality of shirts.’’ The stock is not 
kept up. For instance, white duck suits 
were found allto be size No. 42, required 
by few. 
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It is impossible for the Americans to get 
satisfactory shoes at the commissaries, and 
they are obliged either to patronize the 
Chinese merchants along the zone or go to 
the expense, as well as loss of time neces- 
sary for a trip tothe city of Panama, where 
prices are somewhat higher than in the 
United States. 


Ample stocks of standard makes of all 
ordinary garments should be kept at the 
commissaries. It would seem as though 
there might be introduced advantageously 
brilliantine, alpaca, or other coats of light 
materials. It seemed odd to find serge suits 
worn quite generally. 

Good toilet articles are sold at the com- 
missaries, but with that exception, it is 
very seldom that anything which is wanted 
by the men can be found 

Furthermore, there are no goods or gar- 
ments, whatever, for women and children. 


Tailoring Should Be Undertaken, 


Linens and woolen goods to be made up 
there are purchased in better quality and 
at lower prices from England than the 
states,and this would be a benefit to the 
employes if there were tailoring establish- 
ments in connection with the commissaries 
at the large camps. There should be one, 
not only for the men, but also for the 
women, where ordinary dressmaking could 
be carried on. There is no way of having 
garments made except by natives. It is quite 
doubtful as to whether the negro tailors 
with their small shops along the line and 
Panama should be patronized by Americans 
as a matter of danger to health, even if 
they could render satisfactory service, 
which is not the case. There are at least 
1,200 American women and children on the 
Isthmus, and it is decidedly a hardship to 
be unable to purchase or have garments 
made. While the need of tailor shops has 
not received consideration it is recognized 
by the chairman of the commission. 

Shoemakers should be encouraged to 
open shops for repairing, perhaps by giv- 
ing space at the commissaries. 

The Grocery Department. 

The local commissaries are not always 
as clean as they should be. The platform 
at the main commissary, where the cars 


are unloaded, was exceedingly dirty, smell- 
ing from an imbedded accumulation. Meats 
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are delivered along the line daily. For 
families they are placed in packages which 
are delivered to the homes by the local 
commissary wagons. 

There is complaint that meats are not 
always received in good condition, and that 
they will be left in the sun after being 
taken from the refrigerator car. It is 
quite possible that families have been sold 
bad meat, as the testimony was offered by 
thoroughly reliable and worthy citizens, 
and, furthermore, the secretary herself was 
frequently served with it at the Tivoli, and 
once at a mess. Some offer no complaint 
about the meat now, while others say they 
have received it in such bad condition as 
to be obliged to bury it. Meats are not 
properly cut. 

It has been suggested that there should 
be cold storage plants at the large camps 
and meats for both families and mess halls 
distributed as from butcher shops. Local 
commissaries are not equipped with refrig- 
erators for keeping butter and eggs, and 
purchasers at present must include such 
articles in cold storage meat orders from 
the main commissary. 

The Panamanians double the charges at 
their markets when Americans make pur- 
chases. Therefore, some housewives send 
negro servants to their markets, where bet- 
ter chickens may be had than can be se- 
cured from the commissary. 

Profits. 

In April the profits of the commissary 
department, including ice plant, bakery, 
and laundry, were $52,000. As there is no 
desire to make anything more than a return 
on the investment of $300,000 in order to 
reimburse the government at the end of 
fifteen years, the prices have just been 
lowered. There is now no complaint among 
employes with reference to charges for 
groceries and meat. It was common to 
hear: ‘‘Since these army officers have taken 
hold we are getting a square deal.’’ 


Improvements. 
The management of the commissary has 


been placed recently under the Panama 


Railroad Company, and a new man has 
been put in charge. Attention now is 
being directed toward improvement in 
foods, and it was stated: ‘‘We shall take 
up the question of shoes and shirts later.’’ 

The objection to black managers of com- 


missaries has been recognized, and whites 
are being placed in those positions. It is 
claimed that the wives of American work- 
men frequently were rudely treated by such 
colored managers. 

The retail portion of the main commis- 
sary at Colon, used for both colored and 
white employes, is very small, and at the 
close of the workday is completely packed. 
This is to be enlarged, and there should be 
separate counters for negroes and whites. 
The retail grocery division, although much 
larger, is inadequate. Blacks and whites 
should not be required to mix in making 
purchases at any of the branch commis- 
saries. But they are receiving a thorough 
overhauling, and this change may be under 
consideration. 

In view of the good plumbing in all con- 
centrated camps, it scarcely seems worthy 
of comment to mention the abominable 
toilet arrangements at the main commis- 
sary, both for women and for men. 

The principal ailments are malaria, pneu- 
monia, and typhoid fever. 

The sanitary department is working to 
prevent the breeding of malaria mosquitoes, 
which carry the disease from one afflicted 
person to another. Pneumonia is caused 
largely by the wearing of damp clothes, © 
which chill the body, and by the lack of 
proper bedding among the common labor- 
ers. Typhoid fever is due to drinking im- 
pure water. There are other minor maladies 
and all kinds of cases of operations. 

The highest mortality is among the 
negroes. During the month of April the 
total number of black employes of the 
Canal Commission and Panama Railway 
was 27,995. There were 114 deaths for that 
month. The total number of white em- 
ployes was 10,170, and there were nine 
deaths. During the month the total num- 
ber constantly sick in hospitals and sick 
camps was 822. Quite a number of white 
employes of long residence who never have 
been ill there were met. 


Some of the Labor Conditions. 


There are two sets of employes, those of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission and those 
of the Panama Railroad Company. The 
term ‘‘laborer’’ on the Isthmus indicates 
the type of employe performing the work 
of a ‘‘common laborer.’’ It is not applied 
to the American mechanic or any other kind 
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of employe. The number of employes is 
given in the following tabulation: 
Isthmian Canal Commission. 
American clerks, foremen, 
employes in Sanitary De- 
partment and ail others 


not mechanics.................... 1,000 
American mechanics............... 4,000 
West Indian Negroes (la- 

EER eee 25,000 
Europeans, including Span- 

iards, Italians, and Greeks 4,500 34,500 

Panama Railway. 

Clerks (black and white)... 1,244 


Laborers (black and white).. 4,384 5,628 





40,128 


Working Hours and Inequalities in Vacation 
and Sick Leave Privileges. 

A long workday is undesirable in that 
climate since greater fatigue is felt at the 
termination of a given number of hours 
there than in the United States, and yet 
the majority of the employes work more 
than eight hours and do not come under 
the operation of the eight hour law. It 
applies to mechanics, and there is compar- 
atively little overtime now for such em- 
ployes as molders and machinists, except 
as the shortage of equipment necessitates 
the repair, after working hours, of steam 
shovels and locomotives used in excavating. 
Common laborers are now, according to 
official statement on the Isthmus, exgaged 
for a nine hour day, but frequently work 
zo, 12, and 14 hours. This is a hardship 
on foremen who must work as long. Con- 
struction locomotive engineers work nine 
and one-half hours at least, with certain 
compensations, in order to keep steam 
shovels going eight hours. /udicial deci- 
sions have excluded from the operation of 
the eight hour law all employes paid by the 
month. Many monthly employes have a 
long workday—telegraph operators on the 
railroad always work 12 hours, track men 
and yard masters, foremen, clerks in the 
disbursing and timekeeping offices, and 
others often work 10, 12, and longer hours. 
Mechanics in the shops of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission were working on an 
eight hour basis, whereas men in the same 
crafts in the shops of the Panama Railroad 
Company were working on a 10 hour basis. 
Both are under one master mechanic and 
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concerned in the construction of the canal. 
The President has issued an order requir- 
ing the workday in those shops to be made 
identical and it should be put into effect at 
an early time, for this inequality has long 
contributed toward discontent. There are 
other strange inequalities. For instance, 
men paid by the hour in the shops of the 
Panama Railroad Company have vacation 
with pay and unlimited sick leave. The 
same type of men among the Isthmian 
Canal Commission’s employes have vaca- 
tion without pay and sick leave for a de- 
finite period, which, however, has but 
recently been granted after persistent peti- 
tioning upon the part of such employes. 
American employes paid by the month are 
granted vacation with pay. Monthly men, 
who are not Americans, feel that it is un- 
fair that they should not be given vacations 
with pay. They come under the local gov- 
ernment of the Canal Zone just as do the 
natives of Porto Rico employed by that 
insular government who receive a vacation 
of 30 working days in addition to time for 
travel between that country and the United 
States, the same as American employes 
there. Another inconsistency is the fact 
that vacation with pay is granted employes 
of the Panama Railroad Company on the 
Isthmus and yet captains of the steam- 
ships owned by it are not allowed vacation 
with or without pay although they are 
on the monthly pay-roll. Since hourly 
men are paid when required to work over- 
time and the monthly men are not, it is 
considered by the commission as a fair ar- 
rangement to grant the latter vacation with 
pay while denying it to the former. How- 
ever, as monthly employes are allowed six 
weeks’ vacation* with pay decause the 
physicians consider an annual change of 
climate essential for the average man not 
accustomed to work in a tropical climate, 
the hourly men consider that if vacations 
are necessary for the health of monthly 
men, they are likewise for them. Ameri- 
cans do not want to work overtime, for that 
is regarded as ‘‘blood money.’’ Further- 
more, since it isexpected that overtime will 
be limited to emergencies and reduced to a 

*This leave of six weeks is considered as an allowance of 
12 days for travel to and from the United States and as 30 
days’ vacation. It may be noted that the usual leave allow- 
ance in the United States is 30 working davs exclusive of 
Sundays and holidays. The Porto Rican Insular Govern- 
ment allows all employes 30 working days’ leave. as in the 
states, and allows 12 days for travel when they visit the 
states. It would seem well to bring the canal regulations 


into better harmony with the rules of the United States by 
adopting the Porto Rican method. 
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minimum there is, of course, no guarantee 
that the income so earned would be a fair 
substitute: for vacation. While monthly 
men work longer hours frequently than 
mechanics and sometimes endure greater 
hardships, working out of doors, than men 
protected from sun and storm in the shops 
and therefore may be entitled to special 
consideration, the reason given for grant- 
ing vacations to one and not to the 
other type of employes is certainly open 
to criticism. Another argument is that all 
such employes of navy-yards and arsenals 
in the United States, where climate is nota 
consideration, receive fifteen working days’ 
leave with pay. An additional claim made 
by the hourly men is that one would be more 
likely to return from a leave if there were 
a vacation with pay to look forward to and 
that it would be economy to offer this in- 
ducement to employes to return rather than 
to be obliged to train ‘‘ green’’ men in their 
places. 


It has not been the custom to pay me- 
chanics and other hourly employes on the 
Isthmus for holidays, although that is the 
custom in the United States at arsenals and 
navy-yards. The following, one of the new 
rules, and an exceedingly liberal proposi- 
tion, caused satisfaction: 

All employes whose compensation is fixed on an 
hourly basis, and who work on the days prior and 
subsequent thereto, will be allowed pay for the fol- 
lowing holidays: January 1, February 22, May 30, 
July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and De- 
cember 25. 

All hourly employes above the grade of laborer, 
who render actual service on these holidays will 
be allowed time and one-half in addition to pay for 
such holidays. 

It was found that common laborers from 
other countries did not care for our holidays 
and were dissatisfied at the attendant loss 
of pay; therefore, the following is a part of 
the new regulations making for content: 

If actual service is rendered on the days prior 
and subsequent thereto, pay will be allowed forthe 
following holidays: January 1, February 22, Mav 
30. July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
December 25. If actual service is rendered on these 
dates double pay will be allowed. 


The Wholesale Dismissal of Employes. 
There are also improvements in regula- 
tions relative to the assignment of ‘‘married 
quarters’’ specifically stated but the ‘‘straw 
which has broken the camel’s back’’ inthe 
new regulations effective July 1 is the pro- 
vision for the wholesale discharge of em- 


ployes at the end of their next leave period 
in order to bring all under the same rules 
and regulations. This is regarded as a 
breaking of contracts by the government. 
The provision reads as follows: 

All provisional appointments will, at the end 
of each leave period, be so modified as to make 
such appointments correspond to the then exist- 
ing rulesand regulations of the commission. 

All appointments made prior to this resolution 
are hereby terminated, to take effect at the end of 
the next leave period accruing under such appoint- 
meut. Conditions of service thereafter will be in 
accord with the rules and regulations of the com- 
mission. 

It is true that the commission was 
entirely within its legal right in making 
this ruling in so far as employes who have 
had increases are concerned, because under 
a decision of the comptroller, made many 
months ago, all original contracts are ren- 
dered null and void by the acceptance of 
promotions. It does not seem fair to the 
men that, because they are raised in pay 
and accept such increase, all privileges con- 
ferred by their first contracts should be 
lost. All appointments are made ‘‘pro- 
visionally.’’ If that means that a man is 
appointed to serve, provided he gives satis- 
faction, it. should be so stated, but if it 
means that the appointment is made pro- 
visionally in order that the government 
may make changes at any time it deems fit, 
employes feel that it is unjust. Nothing 
tends to create discontent as much as un- 
certainty about conditions of employment. 

The labor problem is serious with such a 
changing policy as has been pursued. The 
men feel that there is no stability and that 
‘‘they never know when an order is going 
to be issued with some new provisions 
affecting their employment.’’ Furthermore, 
there are those who threaten to take up 
such conditions with their congressmen 
and this will still further complicate matters 
by bringing into general discussion griev- 
ances which could be readily adjusted. 

There is intense feeling among certain 
hourly men that they have greater skill 
than some classes which have recently been 
awarded an increase in wages. This will 
doubtless be eliminated by the introduction 
of a. system, now under consideration, by 
the chairman of the commission, under 
which a certain percentage will be added to 
the price paid for different types of labor in 
the United States to make up for discom- 
forts suffered through employment on the 
zone. 
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It is felt that one of the most unfortunate 
conditions is due to the fact that men are 
not selected by the employment depart- 
ment in the United States with reference 
to the positions which they are expected to 
fill and consequently great injustice has 
been done both the work and the men em- 
ployed. For instance, if a man, who is a 
skilled machinist on civil engineers’ gauges 
is sent down and placed on the repairing of 
locomotives, he is very likely to be dis- 
missed for incompetency. Men in different 
lines undoubtedly have been sent away 
under a cloud when perfectly competent to 
fill positions for which they applied. Others 
have, in a few cases, been transferred to 
positions which they have filled satis- 
factorily. Many have returned from the 
States under assumed names or resorted to 
that means of securing employment at other 
points on the zone. 

Another cause of discontent is the fact 
that in the stress of getting men of differ- 
ent types to go to the Isthmus promises 
have been made prospective employes, 
which could not be kept. For instance, one 
might be promised that he would be able to 
get married quarters in 60 days. Upon 
complaining that the promise was not kept, 
it would not appease a man to call his at- 
tention to the written contract that such 
quarters would be given ‘‘when available.’’ 
As one said: ‘‘It takes the heart out of a 
man to be told in the states that hecan get 
married quarters and then he gets here and 
finds he must have his application in many 
months before they are assigned.’’ 

In the printed matter distributed among 
Europeans there are misrepresentations; 
there is a picture of a hotel for American 
whites which would lead common laborers 
to infer that they would eat in such build- 
ings; there are mentioned in a misleading 
way pretty and hygienic houses for work- 
ers, and the opportunity of taking families 
and of purchasing clothes at the commis- 
sary made in the best factories of the United 
States as well as alluring statements with 
reference to recreation and other matters. 

Misrepresentations to prospective em- 
ployes only react against the government. 

There have been complaints at one point 
that members of the union were discrimi- 
nated against and this has caused a great 
deal of dissatisfaction. There seems to be 
no doubt that some good men have been 
dismissed who were members of the union, 
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but it is claimed by the master mechanic 
that non-union men have also been dis- 
charged. In other trades in the same shops 
the men are entirely organized and there is, 
of course, no question of discriminating 
against unionists. Cerfain it is that the offi- 
cial complained against has tried honestly to 
live up to his convictions that there be no revog- 
nition of unions on a government job. 


It seems to be begging the question of 
recognition when a committee of boiler- 
makers will be listened to, although not as 
representatives of the union, as all of the 
boilermakers belong to the union, and espe- 
cially when Secretary Taft meets the na- 
tional officials of these same organizations 
and confers with them relative to matters 
concerning their men upon the Isthmus. 

There is no general discrimation against 
unionists on the Isthmus, but there is a strong 
anti-union sentiment among officials and an 
unwillingness to deal with union committees. 
There is need of a clear and well defined 
policy in reference to dealing with commit- 
tees or representatives of unions. 
Opportunity Now for Grievances to be Heard. 

Great credit is undoubtedly due to the 
preceding administration for organization 
work, but there was a policy of refusing to 
hear complaints of any kind which has 
brought to this administration an accumu- 
lation of grievances and serious problems 
with which to deal. 

The chairman of the present commission 
has spent Sundays and the major portion 
of week days listening to complaints and 
making personal investigations. Confidence 
has thus been inspired and there is a gen- 
eral feeling of hopefulness. 


A Conciliation Board and Labor Com- 

missioner Needed. 

Discontent due to bad food, favoritism in 
awarding ‘‘married quarters,’’ uncomforta- 
ble bachelor quarters, and such matters as 
dismissals, inequalities in wages. hours, or 
vacations, and relative to sick leave provi- 
sions. will be reduced greatly without 
doubt by the forming of a board to con- 
sider all labor grievances. Such a board is 
now contemplated by the chairman, whose 
intention it is to have upon it a representa- 
tive of the commission, a representative of 
the trade involved, and a representative of 
the foreman under whom the complainant 
works. 
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However, the situation is so complicated 
that it would be impossible to equalize con- 
ditions unless a careful study were made by 
an expert labor commissioner whose sole 
duty would be the consideration of labor 
matters. 

In the operation of the conciliation 
board to be established, the principle 
should be adopted that where a majority 
of the men belong to a union, that organi- 
zation shall have the right to be heard by 
its committee. That principle was estab- 
lished by the Anthracite Coal Commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt, and the 
same rule has been adopted by many em- 
ployers’ organizations making contracts 
with unions. Nearly every railroad in the 
United States has a contract with its en- 
gineers, firemen, trainmen, conductors, 
machinists, molders, blacksmiths, et cetera, 
notwithstanding the fact that there are non- 
unionists in every class. 

If, in establishing the policy of having 
grievances heard by a conciliation board an 
experienced labor commissioner should be 
employed, many grievancss would be ad- 
justed by him in the same manner as they 
are in the bituminous coal fields, in the 
building trades in New York, the News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, and many 
other organizations. If unable to personally 
adjust grievances, final appeal could be 
made to a joint board. The policy and 
practical operation of such a board could 
be determined readily by an experienced 
labor commissioner, after looking over the 
field. The board contemplated by the chair- 
man of the commission could well be made 
such a body for the final disposition of 
matters which could not be settled by the 
labor commissioner. 

That the plan of having a permanent 
conciliation board to which grievances may 
be taken will allay discontent and resent- 
fulness has already been proved by the 
result of hearings granted personally by 
the chairman of the commission. This 
board also would enable him to give more 
time to construction problems. 

Such a conciliation board would prevent 
interruption of work if it is thoroughly 
understood that grievances should be pre- 
sented before and not after ‘‘striking’’ for 
nine times out of ten they would be ad- 
justed. 

Appeal to such a board of conciliation 
should be final and remove the necessity of 
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distressing the President and the Secretary 
of War with such details. Furthermore, it 
is impossible, owing to the length of time 
which it takes to send communications 
from the Isthmus and secure replies, to 
satisfactorily adjust grievances if decisions 
must be so awaited. 

The establishment of a conciliation board 
with the resultant assurance that justice 
may be had would serve to attract a good 
class of laborers, for friends bring friends 
from the states if conditions are such that 
they write favorably of them. 


Employers’ Liability. 


There were nine men blown to pieces 
during the investigation. They were em- 
ployed in blasting where there is excavat- 
ing. While in this particular case, the best 
powder foreman was in charge (and was 
killed), there is feeling that in general such 
foremen are not proficient. In any event, 
it brought to mind the query as to whether 
the government should provide for depend- 
ent families of the injured and killed. Now 
collections are made among the employes 
for such funds. Damages are not recover- 
able from the government in such cases as 
they are from private contractors in the 
United States. As recently as April, one 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis 
contracted in the service was denied the 
amount of compensation for leave of ab- 
sence, when obliged to depart from the 
Isthmus permanently.’”’ 





The report as quoted above is so clear 
and graphic in all its details that very 
little comment is necessary. It would be 
interesting to have the prices of food and 
clothing to complete the description of the 
dissatisfaction in those respects. 

The eight hour day and a more or less 
complete recognition of the union applies 
only to the 4,000 mechanics; then there are 
33,884 laborers who work from 10 to 14 
hours a day—at wages not mentioned—and 
these laborers seem to have few privileges 
in regard to vacations, sick leave, and 
other things which tend to make conditions 
more endurable. 

It is noted that all the worst features 
in regard to food, housing, and condi- 
tions surrounding employment apply to 
this 33,000 laborers. 

As the writer says in commenting on 
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better food served during the investigation, 
it is well to know that better things are pos- 
sible, and that they are, makes the bad con- 
ditions more reprehensible. 

There seems to be no doubt but that 
skilled mechanics do fairly well as to 
material comforts. Indeed, letters on file 
at American Federation of Labor head- 
quarters from skilled mechanics employed 
on the Canal Zone bear out what this 
report says in regard to this class. 

It is the treatment of these many thou- 
sands of unskilled laborers—they who ac- 
tually dig the ditch—which gives food for 
thought and makes one wonder if this 
government, spending unlimited millions, 
can not do better for these, its employes. 
That they are comparatively unable to help 
themselves is all the more reason they 
should not be neglected. 

This report mentions the disposition 
among Officials on the canal to refuse rec- 
ognition to unions. A conciliation board 
and a labor commissioner to adjust griev- 
ances are suggested. Doubtless these would 
prove as valuable asthey have in the States. 
The employes would probably not agree to 
have only one member of the board repre- 
senting them as against a representative of 
the commission and a representative of the 
foreman. Instead of the foreman being 
represented, the third member should be 
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impartial and as far as possible removed in 
interest from the two parties to the griev- 
ance. The general suggestion for the ad- 
justment of grievances is good, and one 
wishes the report spoke with more confi- 
dence of the probability of its adoption. 

The report speaks favorably of the 
hospital system. -Copies are given of 
circulars handed to employes instructing 
them how to guard against malaria. 

Miss Beeks writes at considerable length 
on the lack of recreation for all classes of 
employes. She suggests the institution of 
popular amusements similar to Coney 
Island; also cafes, theatricals and club 
houses. The report very sensibly points 
out that suitable recreation and amuse- 
ment are quite as necessary as the more 
material things of life. The suggestion is 
made that an amusement director be ap- 
pointed and that the government extend 
its good offices in the direction of providing 
some diversions, which would brighten what 
must now be the intolerable dullness of 
life on the Isthmus. 

The report brings to the reader the con- 
viction that the construction of the canal is 
no passing event but a task which will re- 
quire so much time in its accomplish- 
ment that the government will do well 
to handle it practically as a permanent 
enterprise. 





CANADIAN ANTI-ASIATIC DEMONSTRATION. 


By M. GRANT HAMILTON. 


es ANCOUVER last night bubbled 

and boiled with_anti-Asiatic senti- 

ment, culminating in a riot which 

threatened to leave Chinatown and 
the Japanese quarters a wreck. Fortu- 
nately, the trouble got no further than a 
very considerable and destructive window 
smashing, which, however, was damaging 
enough. To the credit of the men who 
organized last night’s parade and addressed 
the meeting in the city hall, it must be said 
that the lawlessness was no fault of theirs, 
as they strongly counseled moderation and 
constitutional methods, but a gang of 
hoodlums took advantage of the occasion 


and, while the meeting at the city hall was 
in progress, marched down to Chinatown 
and through the Japanese quarters, waving 
banners they had captured by force, and 
breaking every window in sight. The 
glass breaking does not appear to have 
been accompanied by any stealing, nor is 
it recorded that any personal violence was 
done to the Asiatics, though naturally they 
were not a little terrified by the wholesale 
destruction going on around. One regret- 
table feature of the demonstration, in the 
eyes of loyal and right-thinking persons, 
was the burning in effigy of the lieutenant- 
governor, presumably for his refusal to 
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assent to the Natal act passed at the last 
session of the legislature.’’ 

Such was the introductory paragraph to 
an article in the Vancouver (B. C.) Mews- 
Advertiser on the morning of September 8, 
describing the scenes enacted the previous 
evening, during the progress of the now 
celebrated demonstration conducted by the 
Asiatic Exclusion League of that city. 
Much comment has been indulged in by 
the press of this country regarding the 
affair, and in numerous instances the so- 
called ‘‘agitator’’ has received ‘‘serious 
consideration’’ at the hands of our leading 
journalists. It so happens that it was my 
privilege to be present on that occasion, to- 
gether with C. O. Young, Frank Cotterill, 
George Listman and J. W. Blaine, all resi- 
dents of Seattle, and J. E. Campbell, of 
Everett, Wash. ‘This visit across the in- 
ternational boundary line was inspired for 
the reason that provincial newspapers had 
given general publicity that a demonstra- 
tion was to be held on the evening of Sep- 
tember 7, and from the further fact that 
the trade unionists of this country are 
vitally concerned in the wholesale importa- 
tion of coolie labor to our shores. There 
was not a single individual in Vancouver 
who knew of our coming, neither had any 
member of our party received an invitation 
to be present. This observation is made 
for the reason that it has been intimated 
that American influence was responsible 
for the intensity of feeling exhibited against 
the Orientals and also instigated the de- 
struction of the buildings occupied by them. 
Nothing, however, could be more remote 
from the truth. 

Upon our arrival in Vancouver, Saturday 
noon, we commenced a tour of inspection, 


and on every hand we were met with Chiia- 


men and Japanese employed in numerous 
capacities. At the intersections of the 
prominent business thoroughfares there 
were large banners stretched over wooden 
frames and placed against electric-car poles 
for support, bearing various inscriptions, 
announcing the meeting to be held that 
evening in the city hall. The dominant 
note running through the announcements 
was crystallized in the following words: 
‘‘We stand for a white Canada.’’ In con- 
versation with individual. residents stolid 
reticence was the chief characteristic noted, 
indicating that there was a strong under- 
current of feeling running. Not a single 


inflammatory utterance was heard upon the 
street or in private conference. 

At 7 o'clock in the evening, the time an- 
nounced for the assembling of the proces- 
sion to march to the city hall, we repaired 
to the Cambie-street grounds, where some 
700 people had gathered to participate in 
the parade. It was approximately twenty 
blocks from the Cambie-street grounds to 
the city hall, and, with the nucleus of 700 
above mentioned, the procession contained 
10,000 people ere it reached its destination. 

The streets traversed by this large body 
of marchers, on either side, was flanked 
by interested spectators. One of the most 
notable features of this vast throng of 
moving men was the absence of shouting, 
the only thing to be heard, aside from 
the tread of the marchers, being the 
strains of ‘‘ Rule Britannia’’ and ‘‘ The 
Maple Leaf Forever,’’ with the drum 
corps, as an interlude, beating an inspiring 
tattoo. 

Large banners, 12 feet in length by three 
feet wide, extending across the four-abreast 
column, were attached to two uprights and 
carried at intervals, the inscriptions typify- 
ing the motives that actuated the demon- 
stration, some of them containing the 
following: 

**Stand for a White Canada.’’ 

‘‘Steamer Monteagle will arrive here 
September 11th with 900 Hindus, 1,100 
Chinamen, and a bunch of Japs.’’ 

The most interesting banner carried, 
however, was that borne by those who 
marched just behind the drum corps, being 
a delegation of old soldiers whe had served 
with distinction, and on many of whose 
breasts hung the Victorian cross. The word- 
ing of this banner was suggestive: 

‘‘We Have Fought for the Empire and 
Are Ready to Fight Again.’’ 

Closing the procession was presented the 
following in extraordinary sized letters: 
‘*‘What Shall We Do to Be Saved?” Aside 
from these there were thousands of badges 
worn by the paraders and others, having 
printed thereon: ‘‘Asiatic Exclusion 
League— White Canada.’’ There were also 
pennant shaped banners attached to canes 
bearing the following motto: ‘‘White Canada 
for us.’’ 

One other distinctive feature was the 
efigy of Lieutenant-Governor Dunsmuir, 
which was carried in an elevated position, 
and labeled with the declaration that it was 
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to be burned at the city hall, which was 
done. 

The vast concourse of people finally ar- 
rived at the city hall, but that building was 
totally inadequate to accommodate approxi- 
mately 30,000 people, the number esti- 
mated to be gathered within four blocks 
square. Overflow meetings were conse- 
quently held in the open air. Our party 
was invited to occupy seats upon the plat- 
form in the hall, and the invitation was 
accepted. 

A gentleman named A.- W. Von Rhein 
presided, and introduced as the first speaker 
Rev. Dr. Fraser, a prominent divine of that 
city. He expressed himself in a most force- 
ful manner, and stated that he was body 
and spirit with the movement, as he almost 
felt that unless some steps were taken to 
stop the influx his own pulpit would soon 
be in the hands of a Jap or Chinaman. There 
was no such thing as this cheap or common 
labor that was talked about. It was pure 
Anglo-Saxon blood that had made the em- 
pire, and it would never have been made 
with a mixture of Asiatic blood. 

Rev. G. H. Wilson, another prominent 
clergyman, also expressed his sympathy 
with total exclusion. 

J. E. Wilson, a New Zealander, made the 
speech of the evening, he being familiar 
with the conditions existing in the various 
dependencies of Great Britain. He drew 
vivid illustrations of the horrors of the 
Rand and the lives of the Orientals in the 
Australian cities. He said: 

The Chinaman lives on the smell of an oil rag 
the whole year round. In Natal they had driven 
out the whole people till there was no one to read 


the newspapers and no white pupils for the schools. 
In the Chinese quarters in Melbourne they slept on 


straw in their warrens and dragged others down - 


in their degradation. In New Zealand they had 
excluded them ‘till there were only about twenty- 
eight hundred left, and now they were proposing 
to deport these and compensate them for their be- 
longings. Let Canada say to England as Australia 
had said: ‘How can you expect us to help you 
fight the whites if you will not help us fight the 
blacks?’ 

Only one member of our delegation was 
invited to address the meeting, C. O. Young, 
and he exercised judgment in counseling 
moderation in dealing with the vexed ques- 
tion confronting the British Columbians. 
Not an inflammatory word was uttered by 
a single speaker, but there was evidence at 
hand which signified that the inhabitants of 
Vancouver were determined to so impress 
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the Dominion government by their earnest- 
ness that action would be taken to relieve 
the metropolis of the western province from 
the Asiatic hordes. 

Coincident with the enactment of these 
history-making scenes was the arrival of 
Mr. Ishii, special envoy. of the Japanese 
government, who has been commissioned 
to visit this continent to investigate the 
question of Japanese immigration, he 
having come direct from Seattle. Although 
it was generally known that he would 
arrive in Vancouver at a late hour no 
demonstration attended his advent into the 
city. 

At the last session of the provincial legis- 
lature of British Columbia there was passed, 
by a large majority, a bill known as the 
Natal Act. This act derives its name from 
the colony in Africa, where a similar act 
was passed and ‘‘allowed.’’ The act pro- 
vided that all aliens shall be compelled to 
make out and sign ‘‘entrance’’ papers in 
the English language before being per- 
mitted to land in the province. Notwith- 
standing that the people of the province 
were practically a unit in favor of .this 
legislation, Lieutenant-Governor Dunsmuir 
‘‘disallowed’’ the measure, and it became 
inoperative. The intricacies of Dominion 
legislative methods are somewhat difficult 
of comprehension. It appears that this 
same act or a similar one has been passed 
at previous sessions of the British Colum- 
bia legislature and ‘‘disallowed’’ by the 
government at Ottawa, and it was force- 
fully stated by a number of speakers upon 
the platform, as well as the opposition 
press, that the lieutenant-governor was 
acting under instructions from Ottawa in 
‘‘disallowing’’ the Natal Act passed at the 
last session of the legislature. 

On the Pacific coast the Oriental immi- 
gration question is becoming an exceed- 
ingly interesting one, vast numbers of 
Japanese, Chinese and Hindus encroaching 
upon the positions formerly held by white 
men and women at a greatly reduced wage 
scale. In nearly every instance these 
Asiatics are farmed out by Oriental com- 
panies, and the men who perform the work 
have no dealings with their employers 
whatsoever—a system of peonage that is 
entirely out of harmony with American in- 
stitutions. It has been a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that Orientals have been 
pouring into Vancouver at a terrific rate, 
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the steamship Indiana having beenchartered 
to land a mixed cargo of 5,000 within fifty 
days. The steamship Monteagle was due 
on September 11 with 2,000 more, and 
every steamer from the Orient was adding 
a liberal supply. Vancouver claims a pop- 
ulation of 70,000, and of this it is conser- 
vatively estimated that fully. 20,000 are 
natives of the far east. With the vast 
number in transit, added to the present 
Asiatic population, it is not difficult to dis- 
cern thatthe standards maintained by the 
white man must be leveled to that of the 
Oriental. The Japanese quarter boasts of 
a bank and a daily newspaper, together 
with many mercantile houses. The Japa- 
nese are organized into an association. 
This association, however, is the creation 
of the Oriental Trading Company, with 
offices in the larger coast cities. Its mem- 
bers are completely subservient to the 
Oriental Trading Company, which furnishes 
each band of Japs farmed out with food 
and raiment from the headquarters of the 
company, and officiates in the collection of 
wages due. 

On reliable authority it was shown that 
the Japanese are receiving but $15 to $20 
per month in many instances, this pittance 
serving to compensate for the standard of 
living employed by them. This, in brief, 
is the condition confronting the people just 
across the boundary line, and the commun- 
ity is beginning to feel the onerous burden 
placed upon it by being compelled to accept 
a condition where cheap labor saps the 
vitality from the white wage-earner in de- 
creasing his ability to consume in ever- 
increasing quantities, while his place is 
filled by Orientals whose consuming power 
is reduced to a minimum, and their needs 
supplied entirely by those of their own race. 
But American interest does not end here, 
for these Asiatics are filtering across the 
line into our territory, and in the city of 
Seattle and adjoining towns great numbers 
are appearing. In one large jewelry manu- 
facturing establishment in Seattle Japanese 
are placed alongside white girls in the 
workshop. This business enterprise is what 
is termed by the ‘‘talent’’ an ‘‘open shop.”’ 
But when it is stated (and it is coming to 
be a matter of common knowledge) that 
the Jap is a moral derelict, it certainly be- 
comes an inspiring spectacle to behold the 
young white girl, compelled by force of 
circumstances to labor, thrown in compul- 


sory companionship with yellow skins who 
have no regard for that which beautifies 
the home life of our working people—virtue. 
And this is done that this jewelry manu- 
facturing company may run the so-called 
‘‘open shop’’ and add a trifle more to its 
profits. Innumerable instances of like char- 
acter have come under my observation. 
This is but the shadow cast of what will 
be the general custom among unscrupu- 
lous employers when opportunity presents 
itself. 

The vast outpouring of people partici- 
pating in the Vancouver demonstration 
represented 12 times the numerical strength 
of organized labor in the Dominion city. 
This in itself indicates the widespread an- 
tipathy of the general public to the inva- 
sion of their country by the human prod- 
ucts of a dwarfed civilization. If it were 
possible at this time to obtain the full de- 
tails of this bold scheme to submerge the 
working peopie by a flood of Asiatics, it 
would be found, without question, that 
corporate influence is exerting its utmost 
endeavor to promote these wholesale im- 
portations. In defense of this assertion it 
is only necessary to add that in order to 
land upon British Columbia soil the Asiat- 
ics are required to produce a certain sum 
of money, but on disembarking, after ex- 
posing the required amount of funds to the 
view of the proper customs officer, they are 
immediately marched to a _ convenient 
near-by place and compelled to ‘‘deposit’’ 
these funds with the ‘‘chaperone’’ that they 
may be conserved to ‘‘comply with the 
law’’ in landing a similar cargo in the 
future. Upon every hand cumulative evi- 
dence is seen which indicates that great 
interests are aiding in the carrying out of 
this nefarious scheme, but with the same 
application of those observing methods it 
is apparent that there is a smoldering senti- 
ment in the breasts of the citizens of the 
Pacific Coast, the only ,outward ex- 
pression of which is manifest by the 
protests occasionally made to our na- 
tional lawmakers to afford relief. 
Too high an estimate can not be 
placed upon the law-abiding and patriotic 
propensity of the people of the western 
slope. They have used every efforts to 
arouse our statesmen from their lethargy; 
they have pleaded that barriers be erected 
for the protection of the honest and indus- 
trious workman. 
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~ EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The annual convention of the American Federation of Labor now 
takes its place as one of the notable events of the year. The deliberations 
THE of these few hundred representatives of millions of wage- 
NORFOLK workers touch so many phases of civic and industrial life, 
CONVENTION. deal with so many vital problems pertaining to the general 
welfare that public attention is sharply focussed on the action of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Convention. 

This year the twenty-seventh annual convention will be held at Nor- 
folk, Va., beginning November 11th and holding daily sessions until the 
vast mass of business before it shall be disposed of. 

The historical associations recalled by the Jamestown Exposition are 
dear to the wage-workers, who find themselves in this day and age carry- 
ing on the good work of the forefathers and marching in the vanguard of 
those who fervently desire that the free institutions of our country shall be 
preserved in their original spirit and wisely adapted to the changing con- 
ditions of civilization in order that our people may constantly share more 
greatly in those things which make life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness not merely empty sounding phrases but the glowing trinity of 
existence. 

Each annual convention of the American Federation of Labor is truly 
more important than its predecessors. Our Federation yearly grows in 
numbers, influence, and scope of activity. Asacorollary it can be inferred 
that the opposition of those who would exploit. humanity for private gain 
‘grows more desperate as an enlightened public opinion and the strength of 
the organized workers compel a greater degree of justice for the workers. 

In the constantly growing spirit of harmony and solidarity among our 
members is found reason for congratulation. The work of organization 
goes on steadfastly and persistently. Even those yet unorganized look to 
the American Federation of Labor for protection and help—and not in 
vain. : 

The trade union movement as voiced by the American Federation of 
Labor is a basie and logically necessary accompaniment of present indus- 
trial conditions. These conditions are kaleidoscopic in their constant 
change, but the fundamental economic principles remain, and doubtless we 
apprehend them more clearly, as they evolve in new combinations. The 
trade union, while adhering to certain policies which experience has shown 
to be wise, daily grows and learns and readily adapts itself to every new 
requirement of the time in which it flourishes. It is at once the inspiration, 
the teacher, and the defender of its members—aye, of the masses as a whole. 

Experience has proved the utility of a comparatively small body of 
delegates in a convention to represent the vast masses of organized labor. 
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The system of representation which has been found most feasible and work- 
able is that which gives one delegate to an international union until it 
reached a membership of 4,000; two delegates for 8,000; three for 16,000; 
four for 32,000, and soon. The state federations, city central bodies, and 
federal unions are represented by one delegate each. We are sometimes 
asked why we do not increase the number of delegates. We answer that 
we find that the comparatively few representatives from each organization re- 
flect.the ideas of their constituents quite as accurately as a greater number, 
and the international unions themselves feel that the money which would 
be spent in sending a large number of delegates can be better used in ex- 
tending organization and doing educational work. That the system of 
small representation is satisfactory to the international unions concerned 
is shown by the fact that there is practically never a complaint that their 
delegates fail to represent the views of the membership. 

From the standpoint of a successful convention it is found that the 
300 or 400 delegates form quite a large enough body for intelligent and 
careful and rapid deliberation. 

Probably at no convention preceding this about to be held at Norfolk 
has there been so many questions of public importance to be discussed and 
acted upon. The delegates will bring all their energies to the consideration 
of the economic and governmental problems which have arisen recently or 
which loom upon the horizon. 

The deliberations of our convention are always public and the attend- 
ance of both friends and enemies is welcomed, to the capacity of the hall 
where the sessions are held. The utmost freedom and latitude of debate is 
encouraged. Because of this freedom of expression it is impossible to fore- 
cast the action of the convention on the many important questions which 
will come before it. 

The review of events since the last convention, the consideration of 
progress made, and a survey of the present situation in the industrial work, 
are a part of the important work, because upon this accurate and detailed 
knowledge must be predicated much of the work mapped out for the 
coming year. 

One of the greatest benefits of annual conventions is that they render 
easy a general interchange of thought among the representatives of all our 
affiliated bodies, which would be possible in no other way. Delegates 
come there seriously determined to achieve what is best for organized labor 
asa whole. Many of them are men of wide experience holding important 
and responsible positions in their own unions. Though the pre-conceived 
opinions of the individual are often much modified in the progress of debate, 
yet whocan doubt that the work of the convention expresses the best 
judgment and highest wisdom of the associated delegates and the vast 
army of workers whom they represent. 

The recent fierce attacks upon organized labor from such sources as 
the National Manufacturers’ Association and the insidious efforts on the 
part’of corporate power to divert the courts from their proper functions and 
thus deny Labor its rights and its proper protection, and, also, approaching 
political events, serve to bring together our representatives in a spirit of 
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earnestness and enthusiasm which promises well for the results of their deli- 
berations. The great responsibility of reflecting aright the desires and 
aspirations of so large a body of intelligent wage-workers is recognized by 
those whom they have honored with their confidence, but with an appre- 
ciation of the duty involved comes the ability to serve faithfully and 
efficiently those who wait only the word to carry into every part of this 
nation—aye, even to its dependencies—the good work which the conven- 
tion recommends. 

The delegates to the American Federation of Labor convention this 
year will be found fully alive to the historic role of the trade union in 
defending the rights and liberties of the common people. They will be 
active in pointing out dangers and suggesting adequate safeguards, no 
matter how arduous, dangerous or unpopular may be this task from the 
average point of view. Even more, the trade unions through the good 
work of the convention will inspire their members with the high spirit 
which will keep them now, as always, struggling to secure for the workers 
their true share in an advancing and complex civilization. The convention 
this year has indeed before it a noble work and one which every onnge 
will aid in preforming creditably. 





Mr. Taft is continuing his speech-making tour in the Orient. As an 
avowed aspirant for the presidential nomination, the expression of his 
views on public questions assumes importance in public 


TAFT, THE : z nye ‘ A 

estimation, because such utterance are indicative of his 
nese aghecag future policy should Mr. Taft’s aspirations find fulfillment 
CANDIDATE. ted P 


in the highest office within the power of the people to bestow. 
Our discussion in the last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of 
Secretary Taft's position on the injunction as wrongfully applied to Labor, 
was widely quoted and commented upon by the daily press of the country. 
The editorial was reproduced with approving comment in many of the 
weekly labor papers and official journals of national unions. 

Expressions of approval from various gatherings of labor indicate how 
. strong is the feeling that the injunction abuse must be remedied—not per- 
petuated as is the avowed intention of Mr. Taft. 

. Our protest against Mr. Taft’s expressed desire to continue and extend 
the application of the injunction to Labor, has been received with a variety 
of comment by the daily press. At this time it is unnecessary to recount 
in detail its attitude. We consider their comment, whether favorable 
or otherwise, an indication of how greatly the public is concerned and 
interested in the abuse of the injunction power against which Labor, 
as the victim, has every reason to vigorously protest. 

On account of lack of space we were unable to deal with all phases of - 
Secretary Taft’s recent injunction utterances in the last issue of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST. ‘They will receive consideration now. 

Mr. Taft was tendered a banquet by the business men of Seattle on 
the evening before he was to sail for the Orient. It was there that he let 
himself loose, and as his press agent declared, ‘‘ sailed right into’’ labor 
on the injunction question. 
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He assailed the men active in the movement to secure justice for the 
toilers, who in these efforts would not for their lives do an injustice to their 
fellow-men. But this isof minor consideration. 

The fact is that Mr. Taft charged labor with an offense which he could 
not help knowing was untrue. He charged that it was labor’s purpose to 
create ‘‘a privileged class of wrongdoers.’’ 

What did Mr. Taft have in mind to accomplish by that utterance? 
What had he in mind to charge? The first question we have already an- 
swered. To placate the movey power for any umbrage which it may 
have taken at his other remarks. 

The second question requires some further consideration. There was 
no necessity for his reference to injunctions in labordisputes. It was not 
on thetapis for consideration. It was not apropos of any matter under 
discussion, or of his ‘‘ mission’’ as a candidate for the presidency. It was 
as unprovoked and uncalled for as it was unnecessary. 

But what did Mr. Taft have in mind to charge labor with doing ? 

Are the working people of our country wrongdoers? They produce 
the wealth of our country ; they work and work, and for their work 
receive the pittance of a miserable reward ; they make our country blossom 
like a rose, yet many live in tenements, slums, and sweatshops ; they make 
our country beautiful, strong and powerful, and yet are denied by him and 
his, the justice which the Constitution of our country guarantees them of 
equality, with all other citizens, before the law. 

If the workingmen of our country will not bestir themselves and avail 
themselves of their power to once for all abolish the injustice done them 
and to secure the rights which are theirs, there may be some reason in Mr. 
Taft’s charge that they are wrongdoers, not a privileged class, but a de- 
moralized, enslaved class of wrongdoers to themselves, to their fellows, 
and to posterity. 

But in its essence and results, would Labor’s efforts to secure relief 
from the admitted abuse of the injunction writ make the workingmen 
‘*a privileged class of wrongdoers’’ in the sense that they would be 
privileged to commit crimes or unlawful acts without punishment? Let 
us see. What does labor ask at the hands of the lawmakers? 

Labor asks and demands that the courts shall treat every citizen 
alike. 

That inasmuch as an injunction is never issued to enjoin other citizens 
from the exercise of their personal rights, their personal freedom, it should 
never be issued to enjoin or deny the personal liberty, the personal freedom 
of workingmen. : 

Labor asks no immunity or special privilege for any one, whether 
laborer or other, for any unlawful act; but it does insist upon equality 
before the law for every citizen and will never cease its efforts until it 
achieves justice. 

Mr. Taft and all else whom it may concern should understand that 
there is a universality in the law of right and of justice, and conversely a 
universality of retribution in the course of wrong and injustice. To con- 
cede liberty and justice and right is to enjoy it oneself; to impose cruelty, 
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tyranny, and injustice, to deny liberty, is to court its reaction on one’s 
own head; in its wake must come the decadence of free institutions. 

In many ways Mr. Taft is a most amiable gentleman and a diplomat. 
Upon the question of the abuse of the injunction power by which he 
would deprive Labor of the constitutional right of equality before 
the law, with all other citizens, he is consciously and wilfully hostile 
and unfair. 

It is Mr. Taft’s injunction and his opinion rendered as a federal judge 
which judges in federal and state courts have used as a basis upon which 
to constantly further encroach upon and invade the personal rights and 
liberty of our citizens when those citizens are workmen. 

It is not the law but the injunction and opinion of Judge Taft and the 
injunctions and opinions of the judges who have since followed his lead, 
which are quoted against Labor’s effort to secure legislative relief and jus- 
tice at the hands of Congress and the state legislatures. 

When during the anti-Littlefield campaign Mr. Taft entered the dis- 
trict and made one address in which he dealt with the injunction subject, 
it was generally thought that he did so under the pressure of alleged 
‘party duty.’’ Little attention was paid by labor to the views he then 
expressed. It was taken that he spoke for the sake of ‘‘consistency and 
regularity.’’ Hislatest expressions have dispelled that view. 

It was known for weeks in advance that Mr. Taft would make 
a number of addresses in several cities on his way to the Pacific coast 
where he was to embark for the Orient; and that in these addresses he 
would announce the policies upon which he sought the highest office in the 
gift of the people of our republic. He began in his home state, Ohio. He 
there addressed {himself to the public questions of a general character. 
Upon reaching Oklahoma he used all his eloquence and prestige of office to 
. attack the state constitution which an intelligent, representative conven- 
tion had deliberately and faithfully prepared for submission to the people 
for ratification or rejection. He urged its rejection; why? Because in the 
proposed constitution there were provisions which aimed to protect the 
rights and liberties of the people of the new state, and particularly because 
it contained one provision which would protect the rights of labor against 
the species of injunctions which Taft made famous, or otherwise. 

The people of the proposed state of Oklahoma ratified the constitution 
by an overwhelming vote. But that was not due to Mr. Taft’s aid. And, 
on second thought, perhaps it was. Whoknows? The people may have 
taken his ‘‘ advice ’’ at its ‘‘ true value.’’ 

That Mr. Taft in his various speeches assured corporate power of his 
desire to offer the enslavement of labor asthe guid pro quo, for its support, 
there can be no doubt in the minds of any thinking observer. 

We are not pessimistic. On the contrary the future of our people and 
our republic appears to us brighter, better, and greater than anything we 
have known. But it behooves every man, and particularly one of great op- 
portunities, and still more particularly one who aspires to the greatest 
office within the gift of our republic, to stand asa bulwark against the 
reactionary policy of the denial of justice to its people. President Roose- 
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velt in his recent addresses recounted the rise, decadence, and fall of the 
Roman republic. Among the chief causes for its destruction was the be- 
stowal of special privileges upon the few and the denial of right and liberty 
to the many—the workers. 

The masses of the people of the republic of the United States of 
America have been taught the lesson. They are of the web and woof of 
our nation. They are determined that the light and life of our own republic 
shall*not be extinguished, but made to shine brighter, better, and stronger 
for all time. Mr. Taft, the injunction standard-bearer, to the contrary not- 


withstanding. 





The Van Cleave anti-boycott suit against the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and others has naturally been the subject of much edi- 
IS THE torial remark by the press. In some notable instances the 
BOYCOTT comment has been intelligent, just, and fair. The princi- 
UN-AMERICAN? ples of freedom of speech and the freedom of the press 
being valiantly upheld. But we regret tosay that for the most part the 
criticism has been lacking in intelligence as well as unfair. Few editors 
seem to understand the issues and principles involved, and still fewer have 
the moral courage and the honesty, the independence and the consistency, 
to tell the truth about them. Some either deliberately misstate the facts, 
or give the public half-truths and partial statements that prevent the 
people from seeing the truth. 

The cheap and shallow commentators are of course delighted with the 
Van Cleave suit. The ‘‘un-American’’ boycott, say they, should have 
been forbidden long since. These gentry can not understand why the fight 
on it has been so slow in coming. They assume there is not the slightest 
doubt that it will be done away with now, root and branch, forever and a 
day. 

But pray how and from whence do these scribes and screechers get 
their authority for the howl, that the boycott is un-American and ergo un- 
patriotic? Of course observers will understand that if the ignorant, vicious, 
or sordid minded can impose upon the public (often too busy to apprehend 
the real truth involving a great question of liberty and right) the idea that 
the doing of a certain act is un-American and unpatriotic, then of course 
prejudice and opposition will be aroused against the doers of that act. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson said, ‘‘patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.’’ 
The pretence of patriotism on the part of the scribblers and the insinuation 
of unpatriotic, un-American conduct on the part of labor, instils the 
suspicion that Dr. Johnson’s cynicism aptly fits our critics. 

But whether or not the boycott is really un-American and repugnant 
to American thought and action is a matter worthy of investigation and 
elucidation. 

Of course it is well known that the term boycott originated in Ireland 
about twenty-five years ago during the land agitation of the people under 
the leadership of Parnell, Davitt, and others. An absentee landlord’s 
agent, Captain Boycott, more cruel than the average, incurred the special 
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resentment of the tenantry. They declared that they would ‘hold no in- 
tercourse with him nor deal with him.’’ The incident created world-wide 
interest, and since then nearly all forms of social ostracism, political oppo- 
sition (except by regular parties), or commercial discrimination, whether 
by business men or by Labor, have been termed ‘‘boycotts.’’ A new phrase 
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was coined for a time-honored method of expressing in practical and effect- 
ive form the displeasure of one or more persons against unfair opponents. 
The coining of the new phrase, however, created no new weapon, no 
new right, no new wrong. 
But to the point, is the boycott in all that the term implies un- 
American? 
| All students of American history know that the Boston ‘‘tea party’’ 
was an American boycott against British merchants and British government. 
It is also well known that in various parts of the American colonies 
there was formed an organization composed of zealous American patriots 
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for the securing of fairer treatment from Great Britain. A large group 
aimed to achieve American independence. 
That organization was known as the ‘‘Sons and Daughters of Liberty.’’ 
The hopes that they cherished, the aspirations for American inde- 


WILLIAM FACKSO N, 
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BOYCOTTING POSTER 


pendence to which they gave expression; and the acts done to achieve 
this, were they unpatriotic, un-American? Did they boycott? Let 
us see. 

In the great work of Prof. Woodrow Wilson, president of the Uni- 
versity of Princeton, entitled ‘‘History of the American People’’ there are 
published photographic reproductions of printed boycott posters and 
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circulars issued by the Sons and Daughters of Liberty a few years before 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War for American independence. 

Because of the historic value of these documents and to help dissipate 
the shallow pretence that Labor is guilty of acts un-American in concep- 
tion and purpose, we herewith reproduce photographic copies of these 
early American boycott posters and circulars just as they were issued 
about the year 1775, and just as they appear in President Wilson’s history. 
There are three of them. Read them, names and all. Then ponder over 
them and let each ask himself whether labor’s boycott of today is un- 
patriotic, un-American. 


The true Sons of Liberty 


And Supporters of the Non-Importation 


Agreement, 


A= determined to réfent any the leaft 
Infult or Menace offer'd to any one or 

more of the feveral Committees ap- 
pointed by the Body at Faneuil-Hall, and 
chaftife any one or more of them as they 
deferve ; and will alfo fupport the Printers 
in any Thing the Committees fhall defire 
them to print. 


«AS a Warning to,any one that fhall 
affront as aforefaid, upon fure Infor- 
mation given, one of thefe Advertife- 
ments will be pofted up at the Door 
or Dwelling-Houfe of the Offender. 


HAND-BILL OF TRUE SONS OF LIBERTY 


This set of editor-educators—heaven save the mark—who invoke 
the eagle’s scream in the effort to drown the voice of labor, who clutch at 
the heavens in the endeavor to becloud the fair name and ennobling” pur- 
poses of the labor movement, do not know or perhaps remember that even the 
anthracite coal strike commission felt itself constrained to admit the legality 
and propriety of primary boycotts, and ventured tocriticize only secondary 
ones. Its logic was dreadfully lame, as we showed at the time, for if 
we have the right to boycott A, who is unfair, we have the right to 
boycott B if he persists, in spite of our requests and suasion, in dealing 
with A. But, waiving this consideration for the present, the aforesaid 
wiseacres of the editorial sanctum have not even the sense to recognize that 
primary boycotts, no matter by whom, by how many, or for what reason. 
called and carried on, are entirely legal. 
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The second set of editors, who are a little more intelligent, we would 
consider fora moment. ‘This class tries to distinguish between individual 
boycotts, or boycotts by small groups of persons, and those by strong and 
powerful unions—locals, central, or national. The latter they profess to 
regard as illegal and immoral, at any rate, because—because—they hardly 
know why. Presumably because such boycotts are effective, whereas indi- 
vidual boycotts are negligible. 

The same fallacious distinction used to be made about strikes. It was 
formerly held that many men may not strike in concert, because that 
was a ‘‘conspiracy to injure.’’ Today even the lightning-quick injunction 
judges admit that strikes on any scale are lawful, because combinations of 
men for legal purposes are not conspiracies. Still, the courts have a 
tendency to thoughtlessly follow the unfair employers on the boycott 
question, and stick to the absurd notion that numbers can affect the moral 
quality of an act or method when each individual in a given number may 
rightfully do the thing done by the temporary or permanent group. 

There is a third class of objectors. We are told by these that a really 
peaceable and inoffensive boycott is within the rights of all Americans; 
that no court would issue an omnibus injunction forbidding all boycotting, 
without reference to circumstances and methods. The right of al! to 
trade where and with whom they please, to give or withhold their patron- 
age, must be respected. The right to ask others, in a friendly, quiet man- 
ner, to trade with one and not to trade with another, must also be conceded. 
The right to publish ‘‘white lists’’ of considerate, humane manufacturers 
and merchants can hardly be disputed. The Consumers’ League has a 
white list, which, by implication, suggests that those not appearing there 
are unfair, and no one has proposed to enjoin it from circulating 
and publishing this list. Suppose sweaters, exploiters, hard hearted and 
sordid employers should go into court and ask that the Consumers’ League 
be prohibited from recommending to all fair and decent men and women to 
patronize their more humane competitors? Wouldn’t they be laughed out 
of court? 

But, it is said by those who make all these reservations and admissions, 
the American Federation of Labor and union labor generally have not 
limited themselves to peaceable, gentlemanly, moral-suasion boycotts. It 
is charged that not only have they circulated and published black ‘‘We Don’t 
Patronize’’ lists instead of white ‘‘We Patronize’’ ones, but also that they 
have ‘‘coerced” men into joining boycotts that did not concern them, have 
resorted to bullying, threats, aggression, and tyranny for that purpose. 
We are, in other words, told that what the injunction suit really aims at is 
the suppression of brutal, immoral, and lawless methods of forcing boy- 
cotts on unwilling persons, the elimination of malice and abuse from the 
sphere of industry and commerce affected by the boycotts of organized 
labor. 

The trouble with these good and conciliatory people is that they either 
have not read, or else choose not to remember, the allegations, prayer, and 
relief sought in the Van Cleave suit. While all sorts of vague charges are 
made, and the words, ‘‘intimidation and threats and malice’ are liberally 
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‘used, the bill asks the court to enjoin a// forms of boycotting. No distinc- 
tions are made; none were intended. 

It is hypocrisy to pretend that it is violence and coercion that the 
enemies of labor wish to have enjoined. There has been no violence in con- 
nection with the Federation’s lists or their circulation. There is not the 
least danger of violence, and the militant employers in the Van Cleave com- 
bine are well aware of that. There have been no improper threats, no 
bullying, no aggression. Warnings of intended action within legal limits 
are not threats in any objectionable sense, and there is no question of malice 
where only their rights are exercised by those who impose or join in boy- 
cotts for the promotion of their interests. The case is in the courts, but 
in commenting upon it we might wish that more of our editors would show 
some sense and fairness. 





There is perhaps no issue before the people today in which greater 
general interest is felt than that of trusts, their development, their policy, 
LABOR, their effect upon civic and individual life. Few issues are 
AND ITS more completely befogged to the average mind, and this is 
ATTITUDE not necessarily the fault of the average mind. Many forces 
TOWARD _s$sare interested in befogging the issue. Then, too, the growth 
TRUSTS." of trusts has been so marvelously rapid and their influence 
is felt in so many directions that it is only natural that the phenomenom 
of trust development should be viewed with amazement and a strong 
sense of protest by those whose chief knowledge of its existence is gained 
in the pains and penalties of an economic readjustment greater than civiliza- 
tion has ever known before. 

To say that there are ‘‘good trusts and bad trusts’’ is to state acertain 
bromidic truism. But the statement needs a broad foundation and some 
explanation in order to take its place in the educational vocabulary of the 
new era. — 

Instead of discussing the various kinds of trusts, good and bad, let us 
understand clearly that the trust is the logical development of the present 
economic era. With the invention of good artificial light, of machinery 
and power, and their application to industry, came the modern industrial 
plants. With their advent and development the day of individual work- 
man and individual employer passed, never to return. 

The perception of what a trust really is becomes the more confused, 
because the great aggregations of capital, loosely called by that name, differ 
much in their characteristics. Some strive to monopolize certain valuable 
and necessary sources of natural wealth, in order to completely control 
production, and, in addition, undertake to monopolize every avenue of dis- 
tribution so completely that the’consumer may be delivered to them, bound 
hand and foot, helpless against their most exhorbitant demands, and all 


* Address by Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
before the Chicago Conference on Trusts, October, 1907. 
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this for the enrichment of the few individuals who have contrived, in the 
shifting elements of a new era, to gain such control. 

Yet this abuse of methods and functions does not at all invalidate the 
fact that this is absolutely the era of association as contrasted with indi- 
vidual effort, nor does the foregoing characterization apply to all trusts. 

Serious problems, indeed, confront us, but they are not hopeless. For 
this consideration this conference is partly called. Jn intelligent and associ- 
ated use of the powers of the many will be found the solution. Disorganized 
and violent denunciation is more harmful than helpful. Constructive and 
associated effort must check and correct the abuses which have grown so 
rapidly in this era of concentrated methods of production and distribution. 

The wage-workers of the country are setting an example in this respect. 
Their efforts will be successful in proportion to the unity of their effort 
and the thoroughness with which the people at large realize that the masses 
are one in interest and have unlimited power to check aggression, if they 
but assert their rights and their powers and use them constructively, 
intelligently, and with unswerving persistence. 

We can not, if we would, turn back to the primitive conditions of 
industry which marked the early part of the last century. It is therefore 
idle chatter to talk of annihilating trusts. 

In the association of many persons in order to secure the large sums 
of money necessary to finance modern industry, lay the germ of the trust. 
We not only can not prevent the association of these vast organizations of 
capital in what we call trusts, but in some sense we should not wish to 
do so. 

The trust is, economically speaking, -the /ogical and inevitable accom- 
paniment and development of our modern commercial and industrial system. 

It lessens the waste in production which is bound to occur under 
individual initiative. In fact, the trust may be said to have successfully 
solved the problem of the greatest economy in production. It has, how- 
ever, other important functions which as a rule it does not yet properly 
perform and the failure in these respects very justly arouses a wide-spread, 
and intense feeling of protest among the masses of our people. 

Asserting that the trust is a logical and inevitable feature of our 
modern system of industry is merely stating that our modern plan of pro- 
duction, which for brevity and convenience we call the trust system, is the 
most perfect yet attained. We do not, however, mean to imply by this 
that the individuals who form trusts, who manipulate them, who profit by 
them, are logically and inevitably right in many of the methods they 
employ or the lengths to which they go. Neither do we concede the argu- 
ment that these individuals who form and manage trusts are so superior a 
class of beings that they are entitled to the enormous largesse which many 
of them claim from the profits of economical production. Quite the con- 
trary is the fact. Much of the protest against trust methods is justly and 
legitimately based on the fact that trust promoters, managers, and owners 
seize and keep for themselves a far greater share of the profits of modern 
production and distribution than that to which they are entitled. 

Many of these gentlemen are merely fortunate accidents in the crystal- 
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lization of a newera. They too, often, forget that they are bound to give 
accounting, to do justice to that great force which makes industry possible— 
the people—in their two capacities, as producers and consumers. 

Speaking for the American Federation of Labor, including as it does 
more than two millions of wage-workers, it is scarcely presumption when 
I say that I have the right and in part, at least, the honor to represent the 
masses in the two capacities of producers and consumers. 

It must be borne in mind that the American Federation of Labor 
speaks for labor—that is, for the masses as a whole, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized. The trade union is the only successful attempt to 
give voice to-the ‘‘voiceless masses.’’ In every trade, in every community 
where trade unions exist, they are recognized as the spokesmen of the 
workers and in fact of all except the employing and the idle rich classes. 
None concede this more promptly than the unorganized themselves, who 
from ignorance or adverse environment may not yet be able to join the 
ranks of the organized workers, but they look to that protector of their 
rights as wage-workers and are glad to be represented by their more ad- 
vanced fellow-workers. 

The public itself does not seriously question that the trade unions 
speak for all labor and hence for the masses. This is seen even more 
clearly in places of moderate size than in our largest cities where the con- 
stant and great influx of ignorant foreign immigration continually tends to 
disturb the normal industrial balance. 

It must be remembered that the trade union while not a trust is just as 
inevitable and logical a development as the trust itself. The trade union 
finds its greatest development under the same economic conditions which 
produce the trust; that, is the introduction of machinery, the subdivision 
of industry, the adoption of vast and complicated systems of production 
which obliterate the individuality of the worker and thus force him into 
an association, but not a trust, with his fellows in order that collectively 
they may protect their rights as wage workers and as citizens and also 
guard the interests of all workers. 

Let me reiterate most emphatically here and now that she trade union 
is not, and from its very nature can not be, a trust. It is sometimes derisively 
called a trust by those who expose their own ignorance of economic first 
principles in making such a statement. 

The trade union is the voluntary association of the many for the benefit of 
all the community. The trust is the voluntary association of the few 
for their own benefit. The trade union puts no limit upon its membership, 
except that of skill and character, it welcomes every wage-worker. In 
fact, its strength and influence rest in its universal adoption by the wage- 
workers as the permanent and potent method of voicing their needs. Were 
every wage-worker in the country a member of organized labor, still would 
there be no labor trust. 

Trusts consist of organizations for the control of the products of labor. 
Laborers have not a product for sale. They possess their labor power; that 
is, their power to produce. Certainly there can not be a trust in any- 
thing which has not been produced. Hence, for this if for no other potent 
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reason, it is economically unsound as well as it is untrue to designate 
organizations of labor as trusts. 

The trade union, through association, makes production more effective, 
but unlike the trust it does not seek a monopoly of the benefits for the few. 
The trade union ever seeks to distribute the benefits of modern methods 
of production among the many. It sets an example that trust promoters 
may well follow. 

As producers, as wage-workers, the organized men of the country are 
demonstrating their ability to cope with the situation. They are, asa re- 
sult of their own efforts, securing fairer wages, more reasonable hours and 
conditions of employment. . 

It is only fair to say that the greatest and most enlightened combina- 
tions of capital in industry have not seriously questioned the right and, 
indeed, the advisability of organization among employes. There is econ- 
omy of time and power and means of placing responsibility in ‘‘collective 
bargaining’’ with employes which bring the best results for the benefit of 


all. 
Organized labor has less difficulty in dealing with large firms and cor- 


porations today than with many individual employers or small firms. 

We have recently seen examples of the bitter antagonism to labor by 
certain small employers, whose ideas of industry seem to be medieval rather 
than modern. To some extent they have grasped the idea of organization or 
association among themselves, but they fail to concede the necessity of organi- 
zation among wage-workers. In an opera bouffe fashion they emulate the 
robber barons of the middle ages, whose sole idea of profit was to plunder 
the individual whom they could find at a disadvantage. 

The workers of the country have pretty thoroughly mastered the broad 
economic truth that organization is the watchword of modern industry. 
Labor concedes the right of organization among employers. It is perfectly 
willing to deal with such associations, provided its own rights are not de- 
nied or invaded. To put it more strongly, provided its rights are recog- 
nized and conceded. 

Wage-workers, speaking for themselves and the masses, are certain 
that they in their capacity as producers will be able to protect their rights 
and interests. The progress they have made thus far justifies this con- 
fidence. As to the future the workers are alert to the dangers which beset 
them. Owing to the logical basis on which the trade union is grounded it 
can and will adapt its course to every changing condition which affects its 
existence and progress. Intelligent organized labor constantly urges its 
rightful demands on modern society. 

The work of organization will go on with increasing vigor each year 
until every worker, skilled and unskilled, is a member of his organiza- 
tion and educated to an understanding of his rights, both civic and economic, 
and how to lawfully protect them. 

When we take up the case of the worker as a consumer, still speaking 
for the masses, the situation is more complicated. The worker has not yet 
developed the same capacity to protect himself as a consumer that he has 
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as a producer, or rather, to put it more accurately, trust abuses are more 
pronounced in the realm of distribution. 

Despite the lessened cost of production in many trust-controlled 
industries, it is a self-evident and painful fact that prices in the past decade 
have steadily increased to the consumer. The toll so unjustly exacted is 
the more exasperating because the trusts carry the same goods to foreign 
marts and sell them at a far lower figure than in this country, thus brazenly 
challenging the consumers of this country to unrest. 

This control‘of vast distributing powers by certain trusts has been 
acquired through means which are only beginning to be understood by the 
people at large—the consumers. 

In the past two years so much publicity has been given to trust asso- 
ciation with railroads in order to fleece the people that it is hardly necessary 
to refer to that phase here, except to say that honest investigation and 
truthful exposure of wrong conditions are as invigorating and healthful to 
the growth of a correct public opinion as fresh air and sunlight let in upon 
the gloomy den of the sweater of human labor. 

What I have just said as to railroad manipulation applies equally well 
to exposures of illegal transactions in stocks and to political grafting high 
and low. 

Such information is the first step toward the building up of a healthy, 
powerful, and honest public opinion which will prove a Nemesis to those 
trust manipulators who have abused their true civic and economic functions. 

The organized wage-workers are here, as ever, in the vanguard of 
public opinion, co-operating with their fellow-citizens in an earnest effort 
to find the equitable remedy for the abuses uncovered. 

The courts of our country, too, must come in for their share of atten- 
tion. The function of the judiciary is a most vital one to the perpetuation 
of our institutions and to the progress of our nation. It is to the courts 
that we must look in many instances for protection against assaults upon 
our rights as citizens. 

Yet it must cause us all regret to be compelled to say that the courts 
in too many instances allow themselves to be bound by precedents which 
either have no application to present industrial conditions or else such pre- 
cedents are twisted to apply most injuriously to cases to which they never 
were intended to apply. 

Let me illustrate on one point—the abuse of injunctions. In this 
respect we find the courts creating new dicta which invariably oppress the 
wage-worker and encourage the abuse of corporate power. 

The injunction has been changed from its original beneficent intent 
(to protect property rights) and made an instrument of oppression to 
deprive citizens (when they are wage-earners) of their personal rights and 
liberties. By its abuse men are restrained from doing perfectly lawful 
things and then found in contempt and sentenced to imprisonment without 
trial by jury. It is an alarming state of affairs when a judge may first lay 
down his ex parte conception (through injunction) of what a citizen may 
or may not do and then hale the alleged offender before him for judgment 
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and sentence without trial by jury or opportunity for defense. The injunc- 
tion process as now employed aims to deny liberty of the -press and 
liberty of speech. Iu a case now pending, Mr. Van Cleave, of St. Louis, 
endeavors to enjoin the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the official magazine 
of the American Federation of Labor, from stating the fact that his em- 
ployes have found him unfair. 

This may be considered far-fetched in one sense and having nothing 
to do with trusts, but the deterioration or invasion of the courts bears a 
marked coincidence to the comparative growth of corporate influence in re- 
cent years. I donot charge nor intimate that judges are bribed or any- 
thing of that sort, but there is no doubt in the mind of any careful observer 
that vast corporations wielding many sorts of influence do find themselves 
exempt from interference at the hands of the courts even when they break 
the laws and that, conversely, the wage-workers find their rights and 
liberties being curtailed by these same courts who are so complaisant and 
so dilatory about enforcing sentence even when a trust has been found 
guilty of violation of law. 

Permit me another illustration—over and over again have wage-workers 
secured from legislatures laws absolutely needed for the protection of life 
and health under present industrial conditions only to have such meas- 
ures declared unconstitutional by the courts. 

We have found Congress and legislatures only too dilatory in the passage 
of laws necessary to protect the rights of the people and only too ready to 
let trust and corporate abuses go unchecked. I do not say these things 
in vindictiveness or malice. Had I the time at my disposal I could 
amply prove by specific example far more than I charge here. I speak of 
this dangerous tendency of the courts because it is most important that the 
people should awake to the danger of such a state of affairs. 

The masses—the consumers—are somewhat to blame in that they have 
so far mostly contented themselves with restless protest instead of con- 
structive effort. 

For the consumer to shout ‘‘down with the trusts’’ because he finds 
his pocket-book affected is no more reasonable than the cry of ‘‘smash the 
machines’’ which was once heard from wage-workers whose means of 
livelihood were threatened during the period of adjustment in certain trades 
while machinery was replacing hand labor. 

It is easy to comment on the short-sightedness of the poor misguided 
worker who had no organization and no philosophy to tide him over the 
period of adjustment and who had not yet learned to fit himself to the 
new conditions, but it does not seem so easy for many people to see 
that trust smashing is quite as impossible a remedy for the evils which 
now confront them. 

It must be trust reform in order that our vaunted economy in produc- 
tion and distribution shall inure to all the people to whatever degree they 
are entitled. That reform, to be effective, must come from another 
source than that now generally accepted. There must be created a public 
opinion which will see to it that the will of the Acop/e and not the mandate 
of corporate influences shall be paramount. What we want is a more demo- 
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cratic spirit in the conduct of our affairs, industrial, commercial, executive, 
legislative, and judicial. 

’ Our courts must, indeed, adapt themselves to changing conditions, but 
they must do this with the welfare of the people as their guiding star. 

If our constitution must be construed liberally in order to meet new 
conditions, let it be construed to give the masses the greater liberty and 
freedom and happiness to which they are entitled under the most wonderful 
industrial development the world has ever known. 

We need not be afraid to trust the people. On the contrary we must 
trust them more and more. Let the aggregations of wealth which seek to 
control our industries remember that in the last analysis they must depend 
upon the labor and the intelligence and the willingness of the masses. 
Without workers, who are law abiding and intelligent citizens, to produce 
their goods, and, in turn, consume them, the trusts might as well be in the 
desert of Sahara. 

Let the trusts remember that they will be required to give an account 
of their stewardship to the people. An assumption of Divine right and 
trusteeship is not enough; the accounting must square with the assumption. 

The greater the scope of trust enterprise the heavier its weight of 
responsibility to those who produce and consume its products. 

This responsibility to the masses is a very real and vital thing. Upon 
a proper appreciation of it rests our hope of national progress. 

These words are not uttered in a pessimistic spirit. On the contrary, 
I have full faith in our ability as a people to deal with all problems, and I 
believe that the trusts which now abuse their powers can be brought to see 
that it is better policy to deal justly rather than unjustly with those whom 
they serve. 

The toilers of our country are the most intelligent workers and great- 
est producers of any of the workers in any country. They are law-abiding, 
faithful, and patriotic citizens. Their lives, hopes, and aspirations for the 
future are entwined in the progress and advancement of our republic for 
whose unity they have fought, for whose perpetuation they strive. They 
have organized, united, and federated to affirm and maintain the principles’ 
upon which the institutions of our republic are founded, to make them the 
watchword in the every-day course of life of all our people. 

Labor aims to co-operate with all influential and powerful forces for 
the attainment of the greatest good to all our people. Asking liberty for 
ourselves, we protest against its denial to others. Any movement that will 
contribute to the common weal ought not and can not be regarded as un- 
lawful or improper. 

Labor and industry can not be halted or turned back to conform to old 
conceptions and old conditions. It deals with the present and for the 
future. There must be the largest liberty of action, the freest possible op- 
portunities for the highest development and greatest expansion of labor, 
industry, and commerce to make for the common good, for the common 
progress and for civilization. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’ s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, 


They participate in the ~~ 4 a op ~ | 
o the thousand an 


one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the re 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


J.J. McNamara.—Business fair and trade con- 
ditions steadily improving. We continue strong 
opposition to the open shop policy of the erectors’ 
association. We expended $1,100 in death benefits 
recently. Fifty-two of our members were killed in 
the collapse of the Quebec Bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River. A new union was recently char- 
tered in San Jose, Cal. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 


Joseph J. Brady.—Trade conditions good. No 
recent changes to report in wages or hours, Em- 
ployment steady. 


Freight Handlers, 


J. J. Flynn.—General improvement in wages for 
about seventy per cent of our members have been 
secured this year. Shorter workday has also 
been obtained. We are anxious to thoroughly or- 
ganize railway clerks and freight handlers of the 
United States and Canada as we find that when 
both crafts are under the same international juris- 
diction we are able to procure conditions for the 
members which under other conditions we could 
not do. No recent strikes to report. Have formed 
new unions in Milwaukee, Calgary, and Alberta, 
Can.; Halifax, N. S., and Boston. 





FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


orts from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


Glass Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—Trade conditions steady. New 
unions have recently been formed in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Memphis, Tenn. We paid out 
$150 in death benefit during the month. 


Lathers. 

Ralph Brandt.—Trade continues good. At the 
present writing we have strikes on in Washington, 
D. C., and Louisville, Ky., against open shop. 
About 100 members are affected. We have re- 
cently chartered new unions in Goldfield, Nev., 
and Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Lithographers. 


Jas. J. McCafferty.—We contemplate the amal- 
gamation of the various branches of the litho- 
graphic industry and thus hope to improve the 
general condition of our trade. Employment is 
not so plentiful as at some other seasons. We 
have quite a number of members idle. 


Longshoremen. 


John J. Joyce.—Nearly all our members are reg- 
ularly employed under working agreements for 
the year. Nochanges to report in wages or hours. 
New locals have been formed in Duluth and Two 
Harbors, Miun., Wilmington, N. C , Jacksonville, 
Fla., Marquette, Mich., and New York, N. Y. 
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Papermakers. 

J. J. O’ Connor.—The paper business is in flour- 
ishing condition. We have four organizers on the 
road. The men employed at our trade are wide 
awake to the necessity of organizing, and we hope, 
with the assistance of A. F. of L. organizers to 
show visible results. Our men won complete vic- 
tory in strike at{Bellows Falls, Vt., gaining the 
eight hour day. We have strikes still on at 
Sturgeon Falls, Canada, for eight hour day. 


Print Cutters. 
Thos. Ff, Eastwood.—State of trade good and 
steadily increasing. We are trying to increase 
our membership. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 

Wm, Clark.—We recently formed new unions in 
Mobile, Ala.; Rutland, Vt., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. State of trade good. Employment has 
been steady for several months. 


Steam Engineers. 

R. A. McKee.—During the past three months 
we have organized new unions in Monaca, Pa.: 
Moberly, Mo.; Contra, Costa County, Cal.; Easton, 
Pa.; North Adams, Mass.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Montreal, Canada; Fort Worth, 
Texas; Lancaster, Pa.; and Quartz, Cal. Our total 
membership is now about 17,500, and is steadily 
increasing. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ARKANSAS. 

Hot Spriugs.—P. 1. Hensley: 

Organized trades are working eight hour day. 
The few workers who yet remain outside the 
union ranks work nine hours for less than the pay 
secured by union men. The average scale for 
unionist is $3.70 a day. Work has been plentiful. 
No strikes to report. Condition of organized labor 
as compared wtth the unorganized is fully 80 per 
cent better. The merchants of this city are help- 
ing to push union labeled goods and this greatly 
appreciated by all union men of this city. Team- 
sters are talking organization. 


Little Rock.—1,. H. Moore: 

Labor Day was more generally celebrated in the 
state than ever before. Particularly noticeable 
was the participation of the farmers’ union in the 
Labor Day exercises. Organized labor in good 
shape, receiving higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized workers, who, in most cases also work longer 
hours than the union men. Employment has been 
steady. Good work is done for the union labels 
with encouraging results. National Farmers’ 
Union convention, which was held in this city in 
September, endorsed the union labels of trade 
unions. Carpenters of Hartford, Ark., and federal 
union of Little Rock have organized recently. 


Midland.—C. J. Acton: 

Organized labor movement has gained a sub- 
stantial foothold in this section and is making 
steady progress. Employment fairly steady. No 
strikes to report. The unorganized workers can 
not keep up with the organized advance as regards 
conditions and improvements in wages and hours. 
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Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Our organization has in several 
places secured the nine hour day and better wages 
and piece prices for its members. We are making 
determined effortsto shorten the workday from 
ten to nine hours for all our members and intend 
to win. Trade fair in our industry. New locals were 
recently or ganized in South Bend, Ind., and Ful- 
ton, Il. 


Tailors, 


John B. Lennon.—Our members have increased 
wages fully 10 per cent in 50 cities and towns. A 
number of short strikes have taken place for new 
price bills. All of these were won. About six hun- 
dred members were affected. A new union has 
been charted in Dotham, Ala. 


Woodsmen and Saw Mill Workers. 


Ernest G. Pape.—Improved wages and better 
conditions of employment have been secured in 
several camps and mills. We are building up our 
organization. Two new unions have been organi- 
zed at Swanton, Cal., and Everett, Wash. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Geo. Weidman.—Trade fair and improving. We 
are building up our membership. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles.—l,. D. Biddle: 

For some time past I have been organizing for 
the state federation. I find the unorganized have 
much worse conditions than the union men. They 
work longer hours for less pay. Work is plen- 
tiful. Weurge all workers to organize and im- 
prove the conditions of the workers. Bartenders 
of Stockton, hodcarriers and team drivers of Santa 
Cruz have formed unions recently. Several trades 
are in line and some have formed temporary or- 
ganizations. Much agitation is carried on in behalf 
of the union labels. 

Pasadena.—G. C. Keyes: 

Employment continues steady, but there is no 
great demand for labor. Organized workers are 
more independent than the unorganized. Slight 
advances have been received in wages this year. 
There seems to be a growing tendency to simplify 
machinery and concentrate effort among the 
unions. Shinglers are about to form unions. 


San Diego.—R. B. Raymond: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Laundry workers, waiters, 
cement workers, and car workers are likely to 
form unions shortly. We have an active label 
league doing good work for the union labels. 


COLORADO: 


Denver.—R. G. Moser: 

All organized trades report conditions favorab e 
and with 95 to 100 per cent of their membership 
employed. Wages and conditions of unorganized 
workers suffer greatly by importation of Japs. 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Employment has been especially steady in build- 
ing trades line. Pressmen have signed new con- 
tract with about ten per cent increase in wages. 
This was secured without strike. Some of the 
striking telegraphers have secured their demands 
with companies outside the Western Union and 
Postal Companies. The union labels are boomed 
by the women’s label league. Several new unions, 
among which are the hat and cap makers, team- 
sters, butchers, and bartenders, are organizing. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport.—John J. O'Neill: 

Organized labor in very good shape. Employ- 
ment has been plentiful. Motormen and conduct- 
tors secured increased wages without strike. As 
arule the wages for union men are higher and 
hours shorter than for non-unionists. Most of the 
retail stores closed at five p. m. during the summer 
months. A general agitation is carried on in the 
interest of the union labels. Spring and pocket 
knife makers ve organized. 

Haritford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Industrial conditions here are in favor of organ- 
ized labor. Employment has been steady this 
season. Street railway employes secured increased 
wages through conference with their employers. 
The crafts affiliated with the A. F. of L. are well 
organized and in good shape. The erection of a 
large typewriter factory gives employment to 
skilled workers. Laws have been passed prohibit- 
ing women from working over 60 hours a week 
(and 58 during the summer months) and the ap- 
pointment of a female factory inspector. Women 
garment workers and several other unions are un- 
der way. The union labels are pushed by all union 
men. 

New Haven.—F. J. Horan: 

Organized labor in healthy condition. All build- 
ing trades on an eight hour basis, with steady 
employment and prospects good for the fall and 
winter. Fully 90 per cent of all trades are organ- 
ized with the exception of painters and inside 
electrical workers. Recently 500 street railway 
employes received a substantial increase in wages 
and better working conditions. About five hun- 
dred public school teachers joined the teachers’ 
league and obtained increased wages. Cloth hat 
and cap makers won the union shop agreement 
after being out three weeks. Ordinances recently 
passed provide for increase in pay of city laborers 
from $1.75 to $2 a day of nine hours. Fifty mold- 
ers are on strike for minimum wage of $2. 75 for 
nine hour day. 


FLORIDA. 

Key West.—W. F. Maloney: 

Employment steady in nearly every occupation. 
Masons and helpers and plasterers have gained 
improved conditions since their organization. Am 
holding mass meetings in the interest of organized 
labor and expect to organize cigarmakers and 
other trades. 

Miami.—W. G. Coates: 

Ali skilled labor in this city organized. Organ- 
ized labor holds the field in the estimation of em- 
ployers. Employment has been somewhat slack 
for the past month. 

Tarpon Springs.—Victor Castaing: 

Labor conditions in this section are first class. 
In many instances wages have been increased 
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without strike. 
terests of labor. 
labeled goods. 


We are closely watching the in- 
We ask the merchants for union 


GEORGIA, 

Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre: 

All trades have enjoyed steady employment and 
good conditions all summer. Good demand for 
the union labels among union men and sympath- 
izers. Expect to get some new organizations 
under way during the coming season. 

Macon.—N. D. May: 

Industrial conditions in this city are better than 
at any previous time. Employment is steady with 
a demand for first-class mechanics. All first-class 
stores handle union made goods. Paper hangers 
and carpenters have organized. Textile workers 
are about to form union. 

Rome.—F. F. Short: 

Organized labor in good shape. ‘Employment i in 
the iron foundries has been somewhat slack, but 
all shops are working full time now. Carpenters 
and bricklayers are enjoying steady employment. 
As result of strike one foundry is anxious for 
settlement. Organized labor generally well em- 
ployed. Machinists are organizing. We are work- 
ing among the merchants urging them to carry 
union label goods. Our Central Labor Union re- 
cently held a reunion and entertainment which 
was largely attended. 


IDAHO. 

Wallace.—Frank J. Glenn: 

Organized labor in very good shape, and em- 
ployment steady. Molders struck for raise of 25 
cents and shorter hours, and after being out 24 
hours secured theirdemands. All organized trades 
are working seven and one-half and eight hours a 
day, while the unorganized workers still have nine 
and 10 hourday. Cigarmakers and printers are do- 
ing effective work forthe union labels. Rocky 
Mountain Bell Telephone Company secured injunc- 
tion against the striking linemen, but it had very 
little effect. During the month thefollowing trades 
have organized: Painters, piumbers, Wallace 
Trades and Labor Council, and Shoshone County 
federal union. Musicians, barbers, molders, 
butchers, pressmen, waiters and bartenders, ma- 
chinists, laundry workers, electrical workers, 
clerks, and newswriters’ unions are under way. 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora.—E. R. Davis: 

Building trades in splendid shape, with union 
shop, eight hour day, and good wages. A few 
factories are as yet unorganized and work open 
shop with poor conditions. Strikgs are practically 
unknown here, in some cases the trouble lasts a 
day after which we reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment. The unorganized workers here have poor 
conditions. Truck drivers and barbers are talking 
of getting in line and organizing. 

Belleville.—W. A. Eskridge and E. P. Baum: 

There isa good demand for unskilled labor in 
this vicinity. Industrial conditions fair. Very 
little unorganized labor here. The stove trade 
and manufacturing conditions have improved and 
employment has become steadier. Coal mining is 
also improving. Quite a number of unions have 
secured increased wages this year. A building 
trades alliance has been organized, and it is ex- 
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pected that within a short time the card system 
will be adopted. All building trades unions are 
affiliated. The Labor Day celebration here was a 
great success and of much help to the cause of 
labor. Mr. Fred. J. Kern, the mayor of this city, 
addressed the workers on this occasion and de- 
nounced the $1,500,000 war fund of the manufac- 
turers’ association. 


Carrier Milis.—E. T. Davis: 

Industrial conditions fairly satisfactory and em- 
ployment steady for organized trades. No changes 
recently in wages or hours. 


Chicago.—W. W. McGary: 

Work is steady and conditions are good in all 
branches of labor. No changes in wages or hours 
since last report. There is general demand forthe 
union labels. Have one new union under way. 


Granite City.—John W. Grant: 

Only a small per cent of the workers in this sec- 
tion are unorganized. Building trades have en- 
joyed steady employment, but the mills and 
actories have been a little slack. Industrial con- 
ditions for union men are excellent. Nearly all 
crafts have secured wages as the following will 
show: Stock packers who are members of tin, 
steel, and granite ware workers’ union have in- 
creased wages about three per cent. Porters and 
truckers have increased wages six per cent. 
Plumbers have increased wages from $5 to $5.50 
aday. Painters obtained increase from $3.40 to 
$3.80 a day. During the past few months the 
granitoid and cement workers, also the carpen- 
ters, have secured substantial increases without 
strike. Stationary firemen have organized and 
plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers are about to 
organize. Central body in this city has increased 
number of affiliated unions from 23 to 32. Agreat 
number of unions are affiliating with the state fed- 
eration of labor. There is strong sentiment for 
electing to office only union men. Everything 
taken into consideration organized labor is in first- 
class condition, and while exceedingly strong is 
still growing stronger each day. 


Joliet.—A. C. Martin: 

Union men have steady employment and better 
conditions than the unorganized workers. Bakery 
workers and horseshoers have organized. A label 
league has been formed. Firemen and car workers 
are _— to organize. We are promoting all union 
labels. 


Kewanee.—E. A. Whitney and T. R. Davis: 

Labor conditions in this city are fine. All trades 
are busy. Union men working shorter hours and 
receiving higher wages than the non-unionists. 
Hodcarriers have organized and affiliated with 
their international organization. The mayor of the 
city insists upon the employment of union men 
only on all street work. The Labor Day celebra- 
tion and parade were the largest ever held in this 
city. Edwin R. Wright, president of the State 
Federation of Labor, accomplished some effective 
work in this city recently. An organizer for the 
patternmakers has been booming an organization 
of that craft. Several other unions are under way. 


Monmouth.—¥. K. Brasel: 

Organized labor in the lead as regards condi- 
tions. We are doing good work in all trades. Car- 
penters are making special efforts to build up their 
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organization. Wages and hours about the same as 
last season. 


O’ Fallon.—¥F. M. Evans: 

Practically the only unorganized workers in 
this city are the employes of a foundry company. 
Labor conditions here are very good, and employ- 
ment has been steady. No strikes or other troubles 
to report. Painters have organized. We do all we 
can to create a demand for the union labels. 


Rock Island.—J. T. Sheehan: 

Work is fairly plentiful, and labor conditions 
satisfactory for union men. Unorganized machin- 
ists earn $2.50 a day while the organized workers 
in the same trade get from $3 to $3.60 aday. The 
chief of police and the superintendent of water 
works are both union men and favorable to 
organized labor. Teamsters have organized and 
freight handlers are about toorganize. Our labor 
paper is booming the union labels. 


Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor in fine shape. Industrial con- 
ditions are very satisfactory and this is the result 
of efforts of organized labor. Unorganized labor 
is very scarce in this vicinity as nearly every trade 
is well organized. Employment is steady and 
plentiful. Nostrikes or other troubles to report, 
the workers are securing fair compensation for 
theirlabor. The public in general is beginning to 
recognize organized labor in a more friendly spirit. 
Good work is done for the union labels. Printers 
have organized. Barbers and electrical workers 
are about to organize. 


Savanna.—Geo. W. Ashford: 

My work has been confined to railway employes, 
which also include freight handlers and round- 
house men at small shops. These workers have 
been unable to do anything for themselves for 
lack of organization, their general condition is 
bad, and wages low. Wherever the trade is 
organized, improved conditions have been secured, 
without strike. Great interest is now manifested 
by the unorganized workers and the need of 
organization is readily seen. City council of 
Savanna passed resolutions favoring the Central 
Trades Council and raised wages of city employes 
recently. Two federal unions of roundhouse 
workers have been organized in the State of Iowa, 
by our efforts. Freight handlers of this city are 
about to organize, 

Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Employment continues steady and conditions 
fair. Very few unorganized laborers here. A 
knitting factory is being started and .we will try 
to organize its employes as soon as possible. All 
union men demand the union labels. 


Tamaroa.—W. H. Johnston: 

Organized labor doing well, securing better 
conditions than the unorganized workers. We are 
ever on the alert to maintain the improvements 
we have secured through organization. Mines are 
running full time now. Recently we unionized 
one bakery and expect to get others in line. We 
advocate union made goods all the time. 


Taylorville.—J. A. Holmes: 

Organized workers, on account of their greater 
skill, find the preference with employers of this 
city. Conditions are fairly good. We urge the de- 
mand of the union labels at all times. 
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INDIANA. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Unions are fast gaining numerical strength and 
added influencein this locality and condition of 
organized labor is better than it has been for 
years. New unions are constantly forming and 
the older ones are building up their membership. 
Employment is steady with plenty of good jobs 
for union men and women. A great contrast is 
shown in comparing organized conditions with 
the unorganized, as the unionists secure much 
better conditions and wages in every line. The 
unorganized workers,especially girls, employed in 
factories, receive very poor wages. Plumbers have 
organized recently. Teamsters, clerks, federal 
union, seamstresses, and waitresses are about to 
organize. 

Madison.—Henry H. Humphrey: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining ground, re- 
ceiving from two and one-half to five cents an 
hour more than the non-unionists. We demand 
the union labels at all times. Employment rather 
unsteady as the season advances. 

Mt. Vernon.—J. K. Kreutzinger: 

Organized labor is generally well employed, 
although employment is not so plentiful at this 
time. We have a committee actively working for 
the union labels. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized labor in good condition and working 
eight hour day. Since the organization of various 
trades here we have had no strikes. Employment 
is steady. Every trade is working in harmony. 
Musicians have organized and telephone operators 
and stationary firemen are about to form unions. 

Lehigh.—Pat O’Shea: 

All trades are organizing into unions of their re- 
spective calling. Unorganized conditions poor. 
Steady improvements in conditions have been se- 
cured by organized crafts without strike. Two 
new unions were formed during the month and 
have three new unions under way. 

Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

All unions are steadily gaining in membership. 
Condition of organized labor better than at any 
time before in this city. Unorganized workers in 
poor shape, working all kinds of hours and receiv- 
ing low wages. Organized mechanics secure from 
50 cents to $1 more per day than the non-unionists. 
We have started the publication of a labor journal 
and already see good results. Oil and gas well 
workers and butchers have organized. Electri- 
cians, tinners, tailors, and street-car men are likely 
to organize in the near future. 


IOWA. 

Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Condition of organized labor was never better 
than at thistime. The eight hour day is general 
in all building trades and wages are good. Cigar- 
makers have secured the union shop in their trade. 
Teamsters are doing fine, having about sixty mem- 
bers, securing $4 for nine hour day. Employment 
is steady and during the t four months there 
has been scarcity of men in the building trades 
line. We have secured improved conditions with- 
out strike. Women’s label league is doing good 
work for the union labels. Street-car men and bar- 
tenders are getting ready to organize. The com- 


mission a0 of government of city affairs is up to 
a vote of the people. The labor unions are on for 
their share of representation. 

Davenport.—Jas. N. Coleman: 

Most organized crafts in pretty fair shape. We 
expect to do some good work in securing better 
conditions soon. Work is plentiful in all lines, 
with a shortage of help in unskilled occupations. 
Boilermakers and helpers at locomotive works 
secured increase of two and one half and two 
cents per hour, respectively, after one week’s 
strike. Molders and plumbers still on strike for 
increased wages and limiting of apprentices. 
Women’s label league is doing good work for the 
union labels. Several trades are talking organ- 
ization. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

All trades are steadily employed with exception of 
inside carpenters who are out for a nine hour day at 
25 cents an hour minimum wage and union shop. 
Boilermakers and machinists at Chicago, Great 
Western Railway shop, are out for nine hour day 
at 45 cents an hour. Union men have by far the 
best conditions. Labor proposes to elect men who 
will legislate for the good of the working people 
of this country. Women’s label league is doing 
good work for the union labels. 


Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Conditions are good for all classes of labor, al- 
though organized workers have by far the advan- 
tage over the unorganized as regards wages. There 
is scarcity in street and sewer laborers. All trades 
are pretty well employed. A labor paper has been 
started by the unions of this city. 


KANSAS. 


Aitchison—B. A. Webb: 

All organized crafts are steadily employed, and 
enjoying good conditions. Unorganized workers 
are in poor shape. Barbers have raised their price 
list. Clerks, carpenters and joiners, and laundry 
helpers are about to form unions. 


Coffeyville.—G. Leslie Callard: 

Organized labor receives minimum wages of 
from $2 to $2.40 a day of eight hours. Unorganized 
workers get from $1.50 to $1.65 for 10 hour day. 
All organized branches of labor are working eight 
hour day. No recent strikes or labor troubles to 
report. Printers and other trades are working for 
the interest of the union labels. Clerks expect to 
organize shortly. 

Kansas City.—S. E. Peete: 

The demand for laborers is greater than the 
supply. Organized labor steadily gaining ground. 
Pork and cattle butchers have organized since last 
report. Railway clerks and bakerg are about to 
form unions. 

Pittsburg.—G. W. Winkler: 

Most trades steadily employed. Railroad em- 
ployes secured increased wages. Condition of 
organizéd labor improving steadily. 


West Mineral.—S. A. Bramlett: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
steady employment. The shorter workday has 
been secured through organized effort and es- 

cially by the co-operation of all unions in this 
ocality. Have organized one new union during 
the month. work is done for the union 
labels. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Central City.—J. D. Wood: 

All organized trades in good shape. Employ- 
ment is steady. Federal union has been organized 
and central trades council for Muhlenburg County 
is being formed. The union labels are demanded 
by all union men. 

Louisville.—John Young: 

Organized labor booming. Industrial conditions 
good inthis section. Wages have increased with- 
out strike. Street-car men had their troubles ad- 
justed without strike. Barbers are likely to 
organize. 

LOUISIANA. 

Shreveport.—G. N. Mills: 

The only unorganized workers here. consist 
mostly of negroes who are paid about one-half the 
wages that union men receive. What few un- 
organized white men there are receive the same 
wages that the colored worker gets. Wages are 
increasing in all organized industries. Machinists 
will shortly get 38% cents an hour, blacksmiths 
and boilermakers 40 cents an hour. There is 
demand for workers in building trades, leather 
workers, machinists and boilermakers. Laundry 
workers, bartenders, machinists, clerks and 
stationary firemen are about to organize. Ladies’ 
label league is doing good work for the union 
labels. 


MAINE. 

Auburn.—Chas. O. Beals: 

The textile workers are rapidly organizing in 
this section. Organized labor making steady gains 
in many directions. Loom fixers of Lewiston and 
vicinity and weavers of that city have organized 
during the month. We are promoting the union 
labels. 

Rumford Falls.—¥rank M. Taylor: 

All organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. The Labor Day celebration was the 
largest one ever held in this city, one which will 
go down in history, with credit to the organized 
trades. 

Vinalhaven.—Winslow Roberts: 

Industrial conditions good. All trades organized 
and enjoying steady employment. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Holyoke.—E. S. Alden: 

Organized labor making steady progress. All 
unions are making marked gains in membership. 
Tosome extent the unorganized workers have re- 
ceived slight increase in wages owing to the better 
condition of union men. Employment continues 
steady. The stores here have stocked with union 
made goods anda number of them have discon- 
tinued the sale of goods whose manufacturers are 
placed on the ‘‘We don’t patronize list.’’ The union 
labels are well advertised. Horseshoers have or- 
ganized. Papermakers will probably get in line 
soon. 

Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: . 

Conditions especially good in the building 
trades, of which fully 95 per cent are organized. 
Stationary firemen have organized since last report. 
Butchers and others are likely to organize. Label 
committee has been appointed to look out for the 
interests of the union labels. 


Taunton.—D. O. MacGlashing: 

Industrial conditions good. Through the efforts 
of organized labor the unorganized workers are 
securing better wages than formerly. In all lines 
improvement is noticed, although the organized 
conditions are far superior to the unorganized. 
Employment is steady. There are noidlers. Hod- 
carriers are organizing. We have an active union 
label committee working for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Alpena.—George Carrier: 

Work is plentiful and wages are satisfactory for 
organized skilled mechanics. Industrial condi- 
tions in this city are very favorable. The unor- 
ganized workers find plenty of work, but their 
wages are low. Grocery clerks have secured early 
closing the year around. Stationary firemen are 
likely to organize. 

Ann Arbor.—J. V. Quirk: 

Practically all trades here are organized, with 
the exception of wood carvers, patternmakers, and 
furniture workers. Wages are toolow. Two dol- 
lars a day is the maximum wage for skilled me- 
chanics in the furniture industry. They are not 
organized and do not seem to have the courage to 
unite in order to secure any improvement. Rail- 
way clerks organized recently. The marked re- 
spect shown to organized labor and the high regard 
in which trade unions are held by the officials of 
the government in this city was demonstrated on 
Labor Day when all city officials, fire department, 
turned out, and postal employes, with the post- 
master, marched in line. All requests made to city 
and county government by organized labor pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the workers have been consid- 
ered and granted. 


Bay City.—Fred W. Young: 

Labor conditions in this city were never better. ° 
The majority of trades are working under union 
agreements, eight and nine hour day being the 
accepted standard workday. Employment plenti- 
ful; there is no need for men to be out of work. 
Several trades have secured increased wages and 
shorter workday without trouble. Union men 
secure 10 per cent higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized. Carpenters and machinists are the leading 
crafts in this city as regards improved working 
conditions. Miners and cigarmakers are working 
eight hour day. Blacksmiths and helpers have 
organized recently. Several wood working crafts 
and bartenders are about to organize. Trades 
council is doing good work in interest of the union 
labels. 


Grands Rapids.—Eugene F. Gourdeau: 

The organized trades are constantly doing every- 
thing to improve working conditions, both as to 
hours and wages. Building trades are making 
large gains in membership Horseshoers have re- 
duced their working day to nine without strike. 
Shirtwaist workers, railroad clerks, and building 
laborers have organized. We have another union 
under way. 


Holland.—Olef J. Hansen: 

Organized workmen hold the best jobs in this 
city. Every organized trade has better wages and 
hours than the unorganized. Employment was 
somewhat slack, but is picking up. We keep a 
committee to look out for the union labels. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Marine City.—C. F. Farman: ; 

Employment is steady. There is no demand for 
unorganized workers in this city. Organized labor 
in good shape. Hours have been reduced from 10 
to nine. A great deal of work has been done for 
the union labels. 

Wyandotte.—Harry La Beau: 

Organized workers receive from 25 cents to $1 
more per day than the unorganized workers. Em- 
ployment continues steady. Have one new union 
under way. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mankato.—Henry C. Hartung: 

With few exceptions the organized trades in 
this city are in good shape. The unions of this 
city, aided by a donation from state federation of 
labor, have raised a fund to be devoted to organiz- 
ing and building up the various trades. Employ- 
ment is plentiful. A street-car line and power 
house in course of construction gives plenty of 
work, Millers have advanced wages from $2 to 
$2 50 without strike. The child labor law which 
was passed by last legislature is rigidly enforced. 
Painters, plasterers, and team drivers are about to 
organize. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Industrial conditions fair, especially among the 
organized crafts. Employment has been fairly 
steady. The telegraphers and machinists are hold- 
ing their own in the strikes with good prospects of 
success. Label council is doing good work for the 
union labels. Truck drivers are about to organize. 


Winona.—H. W. Libby: 

Decidedly there isa better feeling existing be- 
tween the employers and organized labor which 
will promote the business interests and build up a 
greater Winona and promote more prosperous 
citizenship. Condition of organized labor steadily 
improving. The churches are showing increased 
interest in the cause of labor, and able union men 
are invited from time to time to discuss labor pro- 
blems. The union labels are agitated. A federal 
union was organized during the month and is 
making rapid progress. 


MISSOURI. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

Work is plentiful and continues steady. Unor- 
ganized workers can not command the wages that 
the union men receive. We persistently urge the 
patronage of the union labels. Teamsters are 
about to organize. 

Poplar Bluff.—Sol Everhart: 

All building trades are pretty well organized and 
enjoy satisfactory conditions. Bricklayers ad- 
vanced wages to 60 cents an hour and plasterers 
obtained 50 cents an hour without strike. Unor- 
ganized workers receive from $1.25 to $1.50 a day 
working at the same occupations for which organ- 
ized workers get from $2 to $225aday. We are 
constantly agitating and organizing. Good work 
is done for the union labels. 

Spring field.—A. Dumaw: 

Organized labor in this vicinity was never in 
better shape than at the present time. All trades, 
with but few exceptions, report business good, and 
in several branches the demand for labor is greater 
than the supply. All unions report increased mem- 
bership, and a number of the weaker locals have 
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been materially strengthened, noticeably the car- 
penters. Haverecently organized stage employes, 
sheet metal workers, painters, and laundry work- 
ers. Have mill employes’ union under way, and 
will try to get the freight handlers in line. Nearly 
all unions have demanded and secured union shop 
conditions. The union labels find good demand, 
and we can show more labeled products on sale in 
our city than any city in the state. Our Labor Day 
celebration and parade was the largest ever seen 
here. John B. Lennon was the principal speaker 
of the day and paid a glowing tribute to the trade 
unions of thiscity. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Nashua.—John J. Coyne: 

Employment continues steady in most trades. 
Organized conditions fair, but it is hard to do any- 
thing with the unorganized workers. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton.—Reuben Forker: 

Through conferences of representatives of Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Qperative Potters with 
representatives of the Employing Potters’ Associa- 
tion the employes have secured improved condi- 
tions and increased wages. Retail clerks of 
Princeton and bakers of Trenton have organized 
recently. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany.—Wm. A. McCabe: 

Employment has been steady during the year. 
The unions which have acted conservatively and 
appointed committees to confer with employers in 
regard to improved conditions, have obtained the 
best results and increased wages from 22 to 25 cents 
an hour withoutstrike andalso received back pay for 
all the time the arbitration was carried on. The 
union labels are boomed and the results are more 
encouraging than ever before. 

Ballston Spa.—Geo. W. Miller: 

Organized labor making steady gain in 
membership. A number of unions have good 
funds in treasury and talk of building a labor tem- 
ple. Employment is steady, with bright outlook 
tor the organized men in this city. We have had 
no strikes; all labor conditions satisfactory. Union 
men work eight hours while the non-unionists are 
working nine and ten hours. One can hardly 
blame the employers for getting all they can from 
them for at the best they are losing money on 
them. All union men demand the uniori labels. 


Fulton.—Frank Petrie: 

Organized industrial conditions far surpass the 
unorganized. Union men enjoy shorter hours and 
better wages. Employment is steady. Paper- 
makers have organized and ladies’ label league is 
about to be formed. 

Little Falls —Thos. J. Crowley: 

Conditions for organized workers have never 
been so good as at this time. Contractors are ad- 
vertising for union masons and carpenters. Work 
is plentiful. Unorganized labor in poor shape. 
Tinners are likely to organize. Good work is done 
for the union labels. Labor Day was observed in 
a very creditable manner with parade. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Improved conditions as to hours and wages have 
been secured by the organized crafts. Employ- 
ment is steady and there is plenty of work, but 
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the unorganized workers receive very low wages. 
The union labels are constantly promoted. Black- 
smiths and stonecutters have organized. Plumbers’ 
union under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Raleigh.—John T. Miller: 

We have but few unorganized workers in this 
city. Organized labor in good shape with the ex- 
ception of carpenters who are out for the nine 
hour day. Employment is steady. Good demand 
for linotype men. Wire workers and barbers are 
about to organize. The union labels are demanded. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula.—Jas. P. Alicoate: 

All union card men are steadily employed. The 
supply in some lines is not equal tothe demand for 
workers. Telephone employes signed their yearly 
contract without trouble and with satisfaction to 
both sides. Ninety per cent of all crafts in this 
city are organized. The central labor union was 
instrumental in putting the primaries in vogue in 
this city. Am working hard to get the remaining 
unorganized workers in line. 


Bellefontaine.—A. M. Armer: 

Work is more plentiful than men. There is 
great demand for cement workers, carpenters, 
machinists, and boilermakers. Machinists expect 
to have their new agreement shortly. Printers 
and central body are about to organize. 

Bucyrus.—W. A. Morrison: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Strike in local foundry has 
been settled. We havea number of union mem- 
bers occupying positions in city government, and 
expect to elect a union mayor. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Delaware.—H. Dauerheim: 

Industrial conditions fair. Union men have the 
best of it. Employment is steady. Plumbers are 
about to organize. There is increasing demand for 
the union labels. 

East Liverpool.—H. O. Allison: 

Labor unions in this city are working toward 
securing the proper equalization of taxes. This 
city was well represented at the state convention, 
which was held during September. Organized 
labor in prosperous condition. Operative potters 
secured signing of two-year agreement with slight 
increase in wages and improved conditions after 
conference with manufacturers. We are using 
every effort to boom the union labels. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

There is good demand for laborers as employ- 
ment continues steady. Conditions have improved 
noticeably under the efforts of organized labor. 

Fostoria.—Chas. E. Scharf: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. We are doing all we can to push the 
union labels. Car inspectors and clerks are about 
to organize. 

Hamilton.—John F. Mayer: 

Organized labor in this locality in good shape. 
The unorganized workers share the improved con- 
ditions secured through organization. Steam- 
fitters’ helpers have organized. Have one new 
union under way. We urge all to demand the 
union labels. 
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Mt. Vernon.—C. A. Wells: 

Organized labor in this city in fair shape. With 
more thorough organization we hope to show bet- 
ter conditions and higher wages. Employment 
has been steady. More interest is shown in the 
work for the union labels. 


Painesville.—J. H. Sutton: 

All organized trades are receiving good wages. 
Federal union of this city in flourishing condition. 
They have a business agent who is booming their 
interests, and bringing in new members at every 
meeting. They have increased wages to $2.25 a 
day of nine hours and double time for overtime. 
This scale applies to unskilled labor. All trades 
working in harmony and co-operating with the 
central labor union. A large court house and jail 
are in course of construction and union labor is 
well represented on the work, as all the stone- 
masons, bricklayers, iron workers, and teamsters 
are union men. All union labels are patronized. 


Steubenville.—-A. C. Johnston: 

Horseshoers and restaurant employes are about 
to organize. Condition of organized labor good, 
and employment is steady. Union men patronize 
the union labels. 


Tifin.—S. D. Burford: 

Organized labor doing well. We expect to secure 
improved conditions and increased wages in the 
near future. There is unrest among the unorgan- 
ized, who are beginning to realize the necessity of 
united effort. Employment continues steady. A 
strong agitation creates good demand for the union 
labels. Machinists have organized with prospects 
of becoming one of the largest unions in the city. 
Unskilled laborers are talking organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

Organized trades are fairly well employed. The 
condition of organized labor is steadily growing 
better. There is increasing demand for the union 
labels. Have three new unions under way. 


Easton.—J. H. Wesley: 

Organized labor making good progress. Em- 
ployment continues plentiful. No strikes to report. 
Settlements of labor difficulties have been reached 
without strike. There are very few unorganized 
workers in this city. Good work is done to pro- 
mote the union labels. 


Harrisburg.—James F. Carr and David K. 
Young: 

The workers are coming in line and new unions 
are constantly being formed. While there are as 
yet a number of trades without any organization, 
still, we are sure they will eventually be with us. 
Union men receive higher wages for shorter 
workday than the unorganized. Plasterers, brick- 
layers, work eight hour day, while painters, 
plumbers carpenters, and sheet iron workers have 
the nine hour day. Painters secured nine hour 
day recently without strike. Trade unions are 
more generally recognized by employers and the 
public. Employers’ Liability Bill was passed by 
the last legislature. Paperhangers and bartend- 
ers have organized recently. The Labor Day was 
celebrated by large demonstration and a parade, 
which was a credit to the unions of thiscity. The 
nnionists have been encouraged by the success of 
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their efforts and will try to do more and better 
work than ever before. 


Lebanon.—John Milton: ; 

Organized labor is becoming a strong factor in 
the affairs of Lebanon. Painters making demands 
for increased wages and nine hour day. The 
union men get almost twice the wages paid to un- 
organized workers. There is good demand for the 
union labels. Plumbers are about to form union. 


McSherrystown.—l.. E. Topper: 

Condition of organized labor fair. The eight 
hour law is observed in the union shop cigar fac- 
tories, but where the open shop obtains we find 
the hours long, whether the workers are union men 
or not. Tobacco strippers are gaining in member- 
ship and show good progress. Federal labor 
union is active in good work. Tailors, carpenters, 
and others are co-operating with the central labor 
union in improving conditions and organizing the 
unorganized. Cigarmakers are particularly active 
in the work for the union labels. Am working on 
a new union and hope to report itin line next 
month. 

New Brighton.—Harry S. Smith: 

The workers in this vicinity have enjoyed a 
prosperous season, and condition of organized 
labor was never better than at this time. All 
unions in good shape and the members are alive 
to union interests. Wages are satisfactory in most 
trades. Weare working to increase the patronage 
of the union labels., 


Pittston.—J. N. Cathrall: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Theat- 
rical stage employes have secured recognition and 
advance in wages Union mechanics receive from 
10 to 50 per cent more compensation than the non- 
unionists, as well as the shorter workday. Work 
is plentiful. Silk workers of this city recently or- 

anized. A district council of painters has been 
ormed embracing the unions from Carbondale, 
Scranton, Pittston, Wilkesbarre, Plymouth, Nanti- 
coke, and Hazelton. We have started the publica- 
tion of a labor paper. Splendid work is done for 
the union labels. 


Pottsville.—Jere Brennan: 

All trades are steadily employed. Union men 
have far better conditions than the non-unionists, 
but the latter can not voice any demands which 
they are powerlesstoenforce. Central labor union 
is in good shape and meetings are well attended. 
Bartenders have organized and doing well. 


Scranton.—H. O. Almy: 

Practically all trades are organized and in good 

shape. Silk workers strike still on, but some of 
the mills are signing union agreements with pros- 
pects of having all mills in line. 
The girls are determined to win. Carriage work- 
ers.have secured nine hour day without reduction 
in wages. Employment continues steady. Har- 
ness and leather workers on horse goods have 
formedaunion. A hustling label committee keeps 
the work on the union labels up to date. 


Williamsport.—S. Hermann Alter: 

Nearly all lines of industry busy. Printers 
gained quite an increase by securing new 
scale the first of October. Organized men get 


almost 50 per cent in wages better than the unor-: 


ganized. Several trades which have been on 
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strike this summer have prospects of gaining their 
demands. The union labels are pushed. 

Wilkesbarre.—John B. Gallagher: 

The outlook for organized trades is continually 
growing brighter. There is good demand for organ- 
ized labor. Work is steady. Bartenders struck for 
10 hour day and after seven hours’ strike secured 
their demands. Hosiery workers, after one week’s 
strike, secured eight hour day, union shop, and 
the adoption of the union label. The union labels 
are becoming more widely known and there is 
greater demand for them than ever before. Hosiery 
mill workers organized during the month and we 
have employes of a silk mill talking organization. 

York.—Wm. Kelly: 

There is greater activity among union members 
of this city than ever. The time is ripe for organ- 
ization in this city and we expect to accomplish 
much. Boilermakers have organized with bright 
prospects for a strong union. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Woonsocket.— Joseph U. Bombardier: 

Seeing the benefits secured through organization 
the unorganized workers are coming inline. Car- 
penters have reduced hours and increased wages 
without strike. Nearly all trades*have steady em- 

loyment. We have introduced union label goods 
in stores which before never handled them. Bar- 
bers and retail clerks are likely to organize. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia.—A. J. Royal: 

Have organized the following unions recently: 
Loomfixers, with 120 members; weavers in cotton 
mills, with 250 members, and retail clerks, with 200 
members. Street-car men, stationary engineers, 
and telephone operators have organized and are in 
good shape. Teamsters, soda water fountain em- 
ployes, and cotton mill workers’ unions are under 
way and expect to report them in line next month. 
Calls have come from different parts of the state 
with view to organization. Have under way the for- 
mation of a state federation of labor. We now have 
29 white unions and four colored organizations, 
which represent fully 90 per cent of the workers. 
We are determined, if hard work can accomplish 
it, to organize this city and vicinity solidly. The 
Labor Day demonstration here was agreat success, 
and conditions show that the workers have awak- 
ened and realize their needs. The increase in 
membership of the various unions is fully 800 mem- 
bers during the past six months. Inside electrical 
workers recently secured eight hour day without 
strike. Commercial telegraphers are standing 
firm for their demands. Not one deserter in the 
ranks. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.—]. W. Woodman: 

Organized printers of this city recently signed 
two shops for the eight hour day without strike. 
Railroad men here are well organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. Musicians and barbers are about 


to organize. 
TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville.—Geo. W. Ford: 

Building trades enjoy steady employment. 
Nearly all skilled trades that are well organized are 
improving conditions, but the unorganized seem 
satisfied with what is offered them. Coal miners 
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secured increase of five per cent without strike. 
Shoe workers and tobacco workers are active in the 
work for the union labels. The eight hour law is 
now being enforced on contractor doing work for 
the government in this city, who fora time worked 
his men 10 hoursa day. Laundry workers and 
stationary firemen are organizing. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Our city is pretty well organized as far as all 
skilled labor is concerned. We hope soon to get 
the unorganized workers in line. Organized work- 
ing conditions naturally are far ahead of the un- 
organized. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—Oscar Ackerman: 

Employment continues steady here the year 
around Nostrikes to report with the exception of 
the telegraphers, who have been holding their 
own in fine shape, only one non-unionist working. 
Clerks, butchers, musicians, firemen, engineers, 
and teamsters are about to organize. 


Britgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

The building trades bid fair to be busy for some 
time owing to the construction of new cotton oil 
mill, warehouse, and compress, also a brick and 
tile plant. Miners are working under union con- 
tracts. Clerks have secured union scale of wages 
and carpenters have satisfactory conditions. The 
farmers’ union is prospering throughout the 
county. Have one new union under way. A num- 
per of questions of vital interest to unionists such 
as abolition of child labor and convict labor are 
discussed at union meetings. The question of 
union labels and the observance of boycotts 
a gainst unfair firms is also given proper attention. 


Corpus Christi.—B. P. Moore: 

All trades are well organized. There were about 
twenty-five non-union carpenters who are now 
joining the union as fast as possible. Employment 
continues steady. Wages have improved fully 25 

er cent during the past year. Union label league 
is doing good work for the union labels. 


Galveston.—W. F. Curtis: 

Nearly every worker in this city belongs to 
some trade organization. In fact it is hard to get 
employment unless a man-belongs to some union. 
Work is plentiful. Dock workers went on strike 
and after one week made a satisfactory compro- 
mise and went back to work. The result of organ- 
ization is evident in the wages obtained by all the 
workers. Every store carries the union labels. 


Houston.—J. H. Harmon: 

We have now 32 local unions which represent a 
membership of 5,000 workers. The organized 
workers secure good conditions and the majority 
of union men have increased wages without strike. 
Clerks and laundry workers are likely to organize. 


Port Arthur.—J. G. Noyes: 

All unions are working in harmony and labor 
conditions are good. Employment is steady in all 
lines, with the exception of dock workers, who 
are slack on account of the slump in export lum- 
ber. Carpenters secured increased wages of 50 
cents a day and eight hour day without strike. 
The union shop is general throughout the city. 
Blacksmiths and stationary firemen are about to 
form unions. 
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Saratoga.—A. Spencer: 

Work is steady,and generally in this climate 
employment becomes more plentiful in the fall 
and winter. Oil and gas well drillers of this city 
are likely 'o organize. Several laws favorbale to 
organized labor were exacted by the last legisla- 
ture. Union men insist on all union labeled goods. 


Sherman.—H. Mitchell: 

Nearly all skilled labor in this city is organized, 
but the unskilled still remain outside the fold. 
Employment is steady with most trades. Textile 
workers reduced their workday one hour and ob- 
tained advance in wages. We are promoting the 


union labels. Clerks have organized. Have one 
new union under way. 

Thurber.—C. L. Lightfoot: 

Organized labor in guod condition. Very few 
non-union men employed in this city. Organized 


labor has every advantage over the unorganized. 


UTAH. 


Ogden.—W. M. Piggott: 

There are few union men unemployed in this 
vicinity. Organized labor in pretty good shape, 
but the unorganized workers are not well paid. 
Union men have gained some improvement all 
along the line, withoutstrike. Electrical linemen 
who are on strike have good chance to win their 
demands. Cement workers have organized and 
are increasing in membership. 


VERMONT. 


Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

Organized labor doing fine, working eight and 
nine hour day at good pay. We have had no 
strikes in this section for over a year. Wages have 
increased and the shorter workday has been ob- 
tained. Employment has been steady. The 
weekly pay law which is being enforced seems to 
be equally satisfactory to employer as well as em- 
ployes. Have organized a new union at Bartons 
Landing and have several other crafts in line. 


VIRGINIA. 


Clifton Forge.—J. E. Welch: 

Organized labor in prosperous condition and 
union men are making steady progress. The un- 
organized workers, however, are not faring so well. 
Employment has been steady. Barbers will prob- 
ably organize. We do all we can to push the 
union labels. 


Portsmouth.—Harry E. Phelps: 

Union men are steadily employed at good wages, 
while the unorganized have uncertain employ- 
ment, and their wages do not compare with the 
union scales. Work has been plentiful all sum- 
mer. Boilermakers secured 25 cents a day after a 
three days’ strike. We have aunion man in the 
field as candidate for public : ffice and his outlook 
for election is bright. ‘Stationary firemen and 
steam engineers are about to organize. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor making good progress in re- 
gard to working conditions, while the unorganized 
have to contend with long hours and starvation 
wages. Telegraph operators and printers are 
holding out in their strike for their just demands. 
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Extracts From ConstTITUTION OF OKLAHOMA. 


BILL OF RIGHTS. 


ARTICLE II. 


SECTION 1. All political power is inherent in the 
people; and government is instituted for their pro- 
tection, security, and benefit, and to promote their 
general welfare; and they have the right to alter or 
reform the same whenever the public good miay re- 
quire it. Provided such change be not repugnant 
to the constitution of the United States. 

Src. 2. All persons have the inherent right to 
life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and the en- 
joyment of the gains of their own industry. 

Src. 3. The people have the right peaceably to 
assemble for their own good, and to apply to those 
invested with the powers of government for re- 
dress of grievances by petition, address, or remon- 
strance. 

Src. 4. No power, civil or military, shall ever 
interfere to prevent the free exercise of the right 
of suffrage by those entitled to such right. 

Sec. 5. No public money or ay shall ever 
be appropriated, applied, donated, or used, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the use, benefit, or sup- 
port of any sect, church, denomination, or system 
of religion, or for the use, benefit, or support of 
any priest, preacher, minister, or other religious 
teacher or dignitary, or sectarian institution as 
such. 

Src. 6. The courts of justice of the state shall be 
open to every person, and speedy and certain rem- 
edy afforded for every wrong and for every injury 
to person, property or reputation; and right and 
justice shall be administered without sale, denial, 
delay, or prejudice. 

Src. 7. No person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law. 

Sec. 8. All persons shall be bailable by sufficient 
sureties, except for capital offenses when the proof 
of guilt is evident, or the presumption thereof is 
great. 

Sec. 9. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines — nor cruel or unusual pun- 
ishments inflicted. 

Src. 10. The privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus shall never be suspended by the authorities of 
this state. 

SEc. 11. Every person elected or appointed to 
any office or employment of trust or profit under 
the laws. of the state or under any ordinance of 
any municipality thereof, shall give personal at- 
tention to the duties of the office to which he is 
elected or appointed. 

SEc. 12. No member of Congress from this state, 
or person holding any office of trust or profit under 
the laws of any other state, or of the United 
States, shall hold any office of trust or profit under 
the laws of this state. 

Sec. 13. Imprisonment for debt is prohibited, 
except for the nonpaymeut of fines and penalties 
imposed for the violation of law. 

Sec. 14. The military shall be held in strict 
subordination to the civil authorities. No soldier 


shall be quartered in any house in time of peace 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, except in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Src. 15. No bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
nor any law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
shallever be passed. No conviction shall work a 
corruption of blood or forfeiture of estate; pro- 
vided, that this provision shall not prohibit the 
imposition of pecuniary penalties. 

SEc. 16. Treason against the state shall consist 
only in levying war against it or in adhering to its 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No per- 
son shall be convicted of treason, unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court. 

SEc. 17. No person shall be prosecuted crimi- 
nally in courts of record for felony or misdemeanor 
otherwise than by presentment or indictment or 
by information. No person shall be prosecuted for 
a felony by information without having had a pre- 
liminary examination before an examining magis- 
trate, or having waived such preliminary exami- 
nation. Prosecutions may be instituted in courts 
not of record upon a duly verified complaint. 

Sec. 18. A grand jury shall be composed of 
twelve men, any nine of whom concurring may 
find-an indictment or true bill. A grand jury shall 
be convened upon the order of a judge of a court 
having the power to try and determine felonies, 
upon his own motion ; or such grand jury shall be 
ordered by such judge upon the filing of a petition 
therefor, signed by one hundred resident taxpay- 
ers of the county ; when so assembled such grand 
jury shall have power to investigate and return in- 
dictments for all character and grades of crime, 
and such other powers as the legislature may pre- 
scribe : Provided, That the legislature may make 
the calling of a ered wd compulsory. 

SEc.19 Theright of trial by jury shall be and re- 
main inviolate, and a jury for the trial of civil and 
criminal cases in courts of record, other than 
county courts, shall consist of twelve men ; but, 
in county courts and courts not of record, a jury 
shall consist of six men. This section shall not be 
so construed as to prevent limitations being fixed 
by law upon the right of appeal from judgments 
of courts not of record in civil cases concerning 
causes of action involving less than twenty dol- 
lars. In civil cases, and in criminal cases less 
than felonies, three-fourths of the whole number 
of jurors concurring shall have power to render a 
verdict. In all other cases the entire number of 
jurors must concur to render a verdict. In case a 
verdict is rendered by less than the whole number 
of jurors, the verdict shall bein writing and signed 
by each juror concurring therein. 

Src. 20. Inall criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall have the right to a speedy and public trial 
by an impartial jury of the county in which the 
crime shall have been committed: Provided, that 
the venue may be changed to some other county of 
the state, on the application of the accused, in 
such manner as may be prescribed by law. He 
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shall be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation against him and havea copy thereof, 
and beconfronted with the witnesses against him, 
and have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his behalf. He shall have the right to 
be heard by himself and counsel; and in capital 
cases, at least two days before the case is called 
for trial, he shall be furnished with a list of the 
witnesses that will be called in chief, to prove the 
allegations of the indictment or information, to- 
gether with their post office addresses. 

SEc. 21. No person shall be compelled to give 
evidence which will tend to incriminate him, ex- 
cept as in this constitution specifically provided; 
norshall any person, after having been once ac- 
quitted by a jury, be again put in jeopardy of life 
or liberty for that of which he has been acquitted. 
Nor shall any person be twice putin jeopardy of 
life or liberty for the same offense. 

SEc 22. Every person may freely speak, write 
or p1blish his sentiments on all subjects, being re- 
sponsible for the abuse of that right; and no law 
shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of 
speech or of the press. In all criminal prosecu- 
tions for libel, the truth of the matter alleged to 
be libelous may be given in evidence to the jury, 
and if it shall appear to the jury that the matter 
charged as libelous be true, and was written or 
published with good motives and for justifiable 
ends, the pirty shall be acquitted. 

SkEc. 23. No private property shall be taken or 
damaged for private use, with or without compen- 
sation, unless by consent of the owner, except for 
private ways of necessity, or for drains and ditches 
across lands of others for agricultural, mining, or 
sanitary purposes, in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

SEc. 24 Private property shall not be taken or 
damiged for public use without just compensation. 
Such compensation, irrespective of any benefit 
from any improvements proposed, shall be ascer- 
tained bya boird of commissioners of not less 
than three freeholders, in such manner as may be 
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prescribed by law. The commissioners shall not be 
appointed by any judge or court without reason- 
able notice having been served upon all parties in 
interest. The commissioners shall be selected from 
the regular jury list of names prepared and made 
as the legislature shall provide. Any party ag- 
grieved shall have the right of appeal, without 
bond, and trial by jury inacourt of record. Until 
the compensation shall be paid to the owner, or 
into court for the owner, the property shall not be 
disturbed, or the proprietary rights of the owner 
divested. When possession is taken of property 
condemned for any public use, the owner shall be 
entitled to the immediate receipt of the compensa- 
tion awarded, without prejudice to the right of 
either party to prosecute further proceedings for 
the judicial determination of the sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of such compensation. The fee of land 
taken by common carriers for right of. way, with- 
out the consent of the owner, shall remain in such 
owner subject only to the use for which it is taken. 
In all cases of condemnation of private property 
for public or private use, the determination of 
the character of the use shall be a judicial ques- 
tion. 

Sec. 25 The legislature shall pass laws 
defining contempts and regulating the pro- 
ceedings and punishment in matters of 
contempt. Provided that any person ac- 
cused of violating or disobeying, when not 
in the presence or hearing of the court, or 
judge sitting as such, any order of injunc- 
tion, or restraint, made or entered by any 
court or judge of the state shall, before 
penalty or punishment is imposed, be en- 
titled to a trial by jury as to the guilt or 
innocence of the accused In no case shall 
@ penalty or punishment be imposed for 
contempt until an opportunity to be heard 


is given. 
[To be Continued.] 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Stuart Reid, Thomas F. Tracy. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Hugh Frayne, Cal 
Wyatt, W. C. Hahn, Thomas H. Flynn, Arthur E. 
Holder, John A. Flett, H. L. Eichelberger, Jacob Taze- 
laar, Jas. E. Roach. 


District No. 111.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, James Leonard, R. L. Harper, J. J. O’Don- 

ell. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
[llin jis, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, J. D. Pierce, Emmet T 
Flood, William E. Terry, Edwin R. Wright. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba, 

Organizers, M. Grant Hamilton, Geo. B. Howley. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Organizers, Henry M. Walker, Peter Hanraty, Sim A. 
Bramlette. 


District No. VIl.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho, 


District No. VIIl.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Co- 
lumbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, George Snyder. 


Nortb 


Texas, 


Porto Rico.—santiago Iglesias. 
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HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 12, 1907. 
To All Organized Labor: 

All thinking men inclined to fairness and justice real- 
ize the abuse of the injunction process as administered 
by judges in courts, and this, too, of the municipal, state, 
as Well as the federal courts. All labor has been com- 
pelled to give this subject its deepest consideration and 
concern. 

The conventions of the American Federation of Labor 
have frequently dealt with thissubject and sought relief. 
The last convention of the American Federation of La- 
bor, held at Minneapolis, Minn., unanimously adopted 
the following: 

“There is no peg ey ht an an to personal liberty, 
so destructive of free institutions and of a republican 
form of government, as the present misuse and exten- 
sion of the equity power through usurpation by the ju- 
diciary; and we therefore urge the —— enactment of 
the Pearre (anti-injunction) bill into law, and we further 
recommend that candidates, for legislative or judicial 
positions, be carefully investigated as to their past acts, 
and interrogated as to their position on this matter be- 
fore they be given any support, and that those who, 


from their actions or their expressions, are deemed un- 
sound, be, regardless of any other question, repudiated.” 

In view of elections being held in several parts of 
our country for both legislative and judicial offices, it is 
submitted that itis the duty of our fellow-workers to 
take the initiative and necessary action as will carry 
the purpose of this unanimous expression of organized 
labor into effect. 

Inclosed you will find copy of the Pearre bill upon 
which candidates for judicial orlegislative office should 
be pledged, repudiated. or opposed. 

Sincerely hoping that promptand effective action in 
the interest of labor and justice to all may be taken,;we 
are, Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Presid: nt, American Federation of 1 abor. 
Attest: 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
MAX MORRIS, Fourth Vice-President. 
DENIs A. HAYES, Fifth Vice-President. 
DANIEL J. KEEFE, Sixth Vice-President. 
Wm. D. HUBER, Seventh Vi: e- President. 
JOSEPH F. VALENTINE ,Eighth Vice-President, 
JOHN B, LENNON, Treasunr 
Executive C: uncil, American 
: Federation of Labor. 

By order of the Minneapolis convention of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor. 





AMERICAN semeemeeen —* LABOR ANTI-INJUNCTION 
ILL. 


To regulate the issuance of restraining orders and in- 
junctions and procedure thereon and to limit the 
meaning of “conspiracy” in certain cases. 

Be it enacted, ete.. That no restraining order orjin- 
junction shall be granted by any court of the State of 
" , ora judge or the judges thereof, in any case 
between an employer and an employe,or between em- 
ployers and employes, or between employes, or be- 
tween persons employed to labor and persons seeking 
employment as laborers, or between persons seeking 
—— as laborers or et or growing outof 
a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to 
property or to a property right of the party making the 
application, for which injury there is no adequate re- 
medy at law, and such property or property right must 
be particularly described in the application, which must 
be in writing and sworn to by the applicant or by his, her, 
or its agent or attorney. And forthe pr ea ee of this 
Act no right to continue the relation of employer and 
employe or to assume or create such relation with any 
ae person or persons, or at all, or to aw! J on 

usiness ofany particular kind,oratany particularplace 

or at all, sbali be construed, held, considered, or treat« d 

as property or as constituting a property right. 

SEc. 2. That in cases arising in the courtsof the state 
of ——, , or coming before said courts, or before 
any judge or the judges thereof, no agreement between 
two or more persons concerning the terms or conditions 
of employment of labor, or the assumption or creation 
or termination of any relation between employer and 
employe, or concerning any act or thing to be done or 
not to be done with reference to or involving or growing 
out of a labor dispute shall constitute a conspiracy or 
other criminal offense or be punished or pr secuted as 
such unless the act or thing agreed to be done or not to 
be done would be unlawful if done by a single indi- 
vidual, nor shall the entering into or the carrying out 
of any such agreement be restrained or enjoined unless 
such act or thing agreed to be done would be subject to 
be restrained or enjoined under the provisions, limita- 
ny ga definition contained in the first section of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealcd. ; 
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We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the **We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
Eerenee against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. 

The American Federation of Labor either through 
correspondence or by duly authorized representatives 
seeks an interview with such firm for the purpose of 
ascertaining the company’s version of the matter in 
controversy. : 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, the application, together 
with a full history of the entire matter, is submitted to 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor for such action as it may deem advisable. If 
specores, the firm’s name appears on the ‘‘We Don’t 
Patronize” list in the following issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
— the names of more than three firms at any one 

me. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. irectly affiliated local unions 
are allowed the publication of but one firm at one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wer- 

theim & Schiffer, of New York City, manufacturers 
of the Henry George and Tom Moore Cigars; 
Rosenthal Company, New York City, manufac- 
turers of the Bill Dugan, King Alfred, Peiper 
Heidseick, Joe Walcott, Big Bear, Diamond D, El 
Tiladdo, Jack Dare, Little Alfred, Club House, Our 
Bob, 1105 Royal Arcanum cigars. 
Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
es Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
ch. 


Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 
Meat.—Jones Lamb Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 


panies. 
Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CLOTHING. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Saks & Co., Washing- 
ton, D.C., New York City, and Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite | ‘orsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
California Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry H. Roelof 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company. 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. 
Kaiser, New York City. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 
Bookbinders.—Boorum & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printing.—Hudson, Kimberley & Co., printers, of Kansas 

City, Mo.; W. B. Conkey & Co., publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick.—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, [1!.; Corning, Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Company, Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Portiand Peninsular Cement Company, Jack- 
son, Mich.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica 
Cement Mfg. Uo., Utica, Il. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Brown & pe | Tool 
Company, Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutle 
Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Henry Disston 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York Knife Company, 
Walden, N. Y. 

Iron and Steel.—lllinois Iron and Bolt Company of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; Casey & Hedges, Chattan a, 
Tenn.; Lincoln Iron Works (F. R. Patch Manu 
turing Company), Rutland, Vt.; Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa.; Singer Sewing MachineCo., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. 
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Paul, Minn.; Standard nontng Sinehine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Manitowoc Dry Dock Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Stoves.—Wrought [ron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.; United 
States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich.; Gurney 
Foundr. ene Toronto, Ont.; Home Stove 
Works, —e is, Ind.; Buck’s Stoveand Range 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wood AND FURNITURE. 

Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, lowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; wy Ady ty Co., Paris, Ill. 

Fibre ae Fibre are Company, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Reaters.—Hastings and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J.J. 
potter, New York City; F. W. Rauskolb, Boston, 

ass. 


Lumber.—Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; St. 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co.,Cosmopolis, 


Wash. 
Leather.—Lerch Bros., Baltimore, Md. 
ees |< ean Rubber Company, Lambertville, 


Wall Paper. —William Bailey & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wagons.—The Hickman-Ebbert Company, Owensboro, 
Ky.; Owensboro Wagon Company, Owensboro, 
Ky.; F. A. Ames Company, Owensboro, Ky. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn atch Case Com- 

any, Sag Harbor; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case 
‘ompany, Riverside, N. J. 

Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J.; Lind- 

say Wire Weaving Co., Collingwood, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Bill Posters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A. Van 
Buren Co. and New York Bill Posting Co., New 
York yy. 

Hotels.—Reddington Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Pa. _.- 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company and 
its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 


. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, SEPTEMBER, 1907. 

Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 

Of the 380 unions making returns for September, 1907 
with an aggregate membership of 26,680, there were 2.3 

r cent without employment. In the preceding month 
,895 unions, with a membership of 131,050, reported 5.8 
per cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1906. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1907; the 
light line for 1906. ; 











1. Balance on hand September 1, "1907... 
3.: Brushmakers intl union, tax, * acta iaantie 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following isa statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of September, 1907. ( he months 


~- $115,580 2 


are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc. e: 





* Intl spinners union, tax, j, ey en 
eo bro of operative pattern, tax, j,j, 


oeee eee e eee eeeeeecenees seeeeecenees see eeeeeeeeserenessaseeeeees 





= trades council, Madison, Wik 
tax, may, ’07, to and incl a 3S ee 
er oe and helpers 2534, tax, sept, 


ACTER ALR L EET: OETA OIE SE LET OE 
Laborers prot 11649, tax, m, j, j, $1.80; as $i. 80 
Federal labor 11434, tax, j, j, $1.90; d f, $ 
Federal labor 9079, tax, m,j, J, $1.65; d ai Pie 
Federal labor 11879, tax,j, a, $1; d f,$1............ 
Federal! labor 12417, tax, j, j, $4.50; d f, $4. 
Federal labor 8786, tax, july, $1.50; d f, $ 
Federal labor 11349, tax, ju ¥, $3.50; d f, $8.50 
Federal labor 7112, tax, ue a, 8, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Flat janitors 12512, tax, sept, $1; d f, $ 
se inspectors $705, tax, j, a, 8, $24.75; d f, 


< 


Brides tenders 12333, tax, aug, $3; d f, $3....... 

Mail bag poset makers and repairers 10523, 
tax, j, a, $2; d f, $2... 

Meter rw and repairers. 12334, ‘tax, i. ‘a, 


TR Fea 
Interlocking +4 and signalmen 11867, 
——eS st UL EA eee 


Agricultural workers prot 12006, tax, may, 
RE 








a, Sane enamntanniee wan, ¢ tax, m, a ~ 


j,Jj.@ * 
Federal labor "12569, | age ERMnReUTeRRRT ane 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12568, sup...... 
Central trades council, DeLand, Fla, sup maine 
Trades and labor assem, Ogden, Utah, su 
Comb and novelty rubber workers 1! 

tax, j, j, a, $9; d f, $9; sup, 50c 
Machinists helpers 12550, — 7 
Suspender workers 12282, su 
Federal labor 12426, tax, may, $4.25; df, $4.25 
Federal labor 12567, sup... 
. Intl union of elevator constructors, ‘tax, ‘aug 
Carriage and wagon workers intl of N A, 





CIE Bp Be DR ceccnsessnnanqnenescenserecnsemnsocepeseenensemmann 
postbiaain | prot 12290, tax, j, j, $4.05; d f, wang 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, aug, $15; d f, , $15 <7 


Federal labor 12365, tax, aug, $1.15; df, $1.16 
= labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, 


pre TL | 
Machinists ts helpers I 12354, tax, aug, and acct 
a EF en 
Federal labor 7591, tax, j, a, $5; d f, 6: sup, $l 
Federal labor 12514, tax, aug, $3.63; df, $3.65; 
sup, 
Emmett asso rock drillers ‘and tool sharpen- 
ers 11808, tax, july, $21.50; d f, $21.50............. 
Chas F Bailey, refund of organizing ex- 


pe 

Lead burners 12389, tax, June, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 11624, tax. july, $10; d f, $10...... 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, $12.50; 4 f, $12.50... 
Window cleaners 12020, ta tax, a, 8, 85e; d f, 85¢ 
Federal labor 8306, tax, sept, &: $2 
Federal labor 10807, tax, j, 7 
Suspender workers 10093, s 
tt labor 12526, tax, i 9 $5; d f, $5; sup, 








Intl a asso of glass house employes, tax, j,j, a 
Metropolitan asso double drum hoister 
runners 11275, tax, Ibm $7.35; d f, $7.85 ...... 
rae labor union ranton, Pa, tax, m, 
Federal labor 12012, tax, aug, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Federal labor 12300, tax, aug, $l "35: af, $1.35 
Federal labor 9985, tax, j, a, 8, $5.70; d f, $5.70 
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6. United pearl workers 12472, tax, aug, $9.85; 


CE aR 
Rubber workers 12480, tax, a, 8, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
Stable employes 12882, lax, aug, 5Uc; f, 50c.. 
Sane assu "12380, tax, wien s5c, 


cloth Ly stock workers “Yois4, ‘tax, ‘july, 
WR. BY 000.000. pevcccrccescocccccocsccses conscescoece 
Federal ‘iabor ft eee 
vanes Seer 12544, tax, a, 8s, 7Uc; d f, 70c; 
ee a 
Highway department e ._ ~~ 12540, tax, 
sept, $3.50, a f, oo BUD, GOG..ccccoccccccceseovesenee 
Federal labor 8227 BD ccccaninaniuiocnessancegiinsvenneen 
Federal labor ladvy, tax, aug, 75c; bt f, oe 
sup, 5c... 
Central labor union, Kane, “Pa, sup.. peretuasachens 
wr TXT helpers 12554, tax, sept, $2.85; 
f, $2.85; sup, 5c... 


7. segndanaen Valley central trades “council, 


Charieroi, Pa, tax, a, m, j,j,a 
Central labor council, Carbondale “and vi- 
cinity, Pa, tax, a, m, j icaieaiencemianaenebiiebmnetene 
Central labor union, Camden, N J, tax, m, 


Inti A Seca wre ia ——_ 
oe ae of carpenters and joiners of A, 


Federai labor 7204, tax, aug, 60c; d f, 60c........ 
Federal labor 12448, tax, ree $l. 105; rhe f, $1.05.. 
Tunnel miners 8295, tax, j, a, 8, $3.30; af, $3.30 
as. aman workers 11294, tax, sept, $1 70; df, 
Granite polishers and 7Ee and labor- 
ers 10306, tax, aug, $1.85; d f, $1.85.................. 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9463, amt 
june, $45; d f, $45... 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12534. ‘sup saute 
Oe0B Lees and baking powder workers 


ae | and ga A well wor rs 11998, tax, j, a, $9.10; 
_ eoneanacecusanesanessbeseusonncee 
Spring and pocketkn. makers 12272, tax, 
A GaN tis: encsasasanainaninnniince 
Telephone operators 11495, ‘ax, sept, 60c; d f, 
Icemens prot 9254, tax, j, a, 8, $7 da Fs $7.50 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, aug, $5: at Casas 
Utica state hospital employes. sr, tax, 
 * 4. 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, sept, 75c; d f, 75c....... 
Federal labor 7231, tax, "ju y, $2; af f, $2 Leianienaivan 
Federal labor 8060, tax, sept, $4; d f, $4... 
Federal labor 8243, tax, jena $1.50: ‘a 4 $1. ‘50. 
Federal labor 8720, tax, aug, 80c; d f, 80c....... 
Federal labor 9435, tax, sept, $1.20; a f, $1.20.. 
Central ee union, Rockford, Tl, tax, m, 


Jj, j,a J 
Povesieln ‘workers "12483, ‘tax, “june, “Me: ‘a f, 


Ti ssasrariskiciaenainsinsiaiientannanicentiedcaseeanteaanninaliadentnaiti 
oe council, San Francisco, Cal, tax, m, j, 
» &, 8, O.. 
Union co ‘trades couneii, “Elizabeth, ‘N J, 
FR UE LE i 
Labor council, “Galvesten, Tex, tax, ne 07, 
to and incl apr, ’08.. 
ay ee fed o labor, ‘Albany, N Y, tax, mm, 


Intl asso of car workers, tax, j ai ii 
The granite cutters inti asso of A, tax, j, a, 8 
Intl tg oh of fur workers US and Canada, 
Laminators, isasa'ou pane ip. sanevecssenesenpassneusnnented- one 
Intl alliance of theatr cal. “stage employes, 
ID srevesrennsteeniseniencesnpinnemmnennmnarnens 


Arkansas state fed of labor, sup..................+ 
woe Bat eet helpers 1 1548, tax, bal 

¢: $3.75; SUP, Bl ..........ccecerereeenenee 
Intl tow FN SUP....00000 ese 






Machine warp dressers 324, s ee 
Harold A Westall, Boston, Mass, sup. 


Federal labor 11268, IEEE scenisiininnidiivennnnsememnen 
Bottle cap, cork and ito T workers 10875, 

tax, aug, $12.50; d f, $12.50; sup, $15.............. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12375, SE cccee 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





9. 


10. 


ll. 


Scale workers prot 7592, tax, aug, $9.55; d f, 
$9.55; sup, 

Central labor union, Wyondotte, Mich, sup 

Spring and pocket knife makers 12570, sup.. 

Intl asso of steam and ant water fitters and 
helpers of A, tax, j,a 

— — labor pe bebng Hoquiam, Wasb, 


tax, a, m, j... 
central "labor union, ‘Brooklyn, N iY. ‘tax, ‘a, 


m,j,j,a 

Machinists ——— 12807, tax, sept, £; d f, $1 
Federal labor 12475, tax, aug, $1.85; £ $1; 5. 
Agricultural workers 11397, tax. j, fk 
Federal labor 12047, tax, aug, 60c; it oe. 
Federal labor 12545, tax, aug, 60c: d f, &c 
Federal labor 121' 5, tax, aug, $1. 65; da f. wy 
Nail mill employes 9987, tax, sept, $1.35 





; af, 





Rock drillers and ue sharpeners 12366, tax, 
aug, $8 50; d f, 

Milkers 8x61, tax, aug, 87.505 4 f, $7. 

Central labor union, San Juan, Y ‘eens Rico, 
tax, m, j, j, a. 8, 0, $5; sup, 35. 

ee and labor council, 

(Union de Despaliliadoras) ene strip 
pers 12571, sup... 

Laborers prot 12224, ‘tax, “aug, 85¢c: af, 

Central labor union, Mobile, Ala, tax, a,m,j 

Central labor union, Wausau, Wis, tax, m, 


od... 
Trades ‘and labor assem, Peoria, Til, tax, 0, 
n, d, ’06, j, f, m. 
Central inbor union, ‘Gapuioa, Ind T, sup... 
<a labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, s, 


Federal liter} 10555, t tax, j, Jj, a, $2 25; d f, $2.25 

Federal labor 10816, tax, july, $2: d f, 

Plumber, diggers, and Sewer builders 9926, 
tax, J, a, $2.75; d f, $2.75. 
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ll. Cigar factory and oo strippers luzz7, 





13. 


tax, aug, $5.75; d f, $3.7 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax, sept, $4; d 1, $4.. 
Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, lax, 
aug, $5.70; a £, $5.70...........00+ a 
Natl print cutters asso of A, 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax ™ * a, 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl, lax, «wl 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, IJ 
Pearl workers 12497, tax, aug, $5; d 1, 
SI chidighinephetsinnalianeinintesicsenaiasaiataliniennbinditinnnabubeers 
Railroad helpers and Jaborers 12824, sup...... 
Telephone operators 12872, sup.....................6 
Machinists hei pers 12573, sup....... hate 
F: deral labor 12574, sup................... 
Oil and gas well workers 12074, sup... 
Trade and labor council, Poughkeepsie, 
N Y, tax, july, and acct AuG........0......c00c0000 
United bru of leather workers on horse 
PIE, SITE Bs Disc ciecinnesctntnnosevencesenteess. scscevnccee 
Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, j,a 
Ceramic, musaic, and encaustic tiie layers 
ee a ee 
Am fed of musicians, tax, sept. -_ 
Inti bro of tip printers, lax, of, ™, a, ‘in, ea 
Nat! Am wire weavers prol usso, wy i. 4, 8.. 
—— labor assem, Cortland, N Y, tax, 











Central iad i i labor council, Richmond, 
a, t 

Federal labor 10185, tax, aug, ®. 70; d 1, $2.7u.. 
Federal labor 10279, tax, aug, $2.4; d f, $2.40.. 
Federal labor 12274, tax, aug, $1. 95: d 1, #1. = 


Federal labor 11587, tax, a, 8, $3.50; dt, 3. 
Federal labor 8116, tax, a, 8, $2.00; f, $2. 
Federal labor 12505, tax, a, 8, $3; d f, $3.... 
Federal labor 11098, tax, aug, B0e ac; d f, Buc 
Federal labor 8398, ‘tax, aug, 85c; d f, 85c 
Federal labor 9365, tax, m, j,j, a, $3 a 
Federal labor 11539, tax, a, m, $4; d f, $4. 


Federal labor 12367, tax. aug, "$l; af "$1 
Wire drawers 12498, tax, Jj, u, $5; d f, Te ie 
Awningmakers 12988, (ax, j. Jj, a, $6; 0. 
Lastmakers 9269, tax, a, 8, $1.20; a f, “a "2v.. 

Music engravers 1189, tax, aug, $1. 35; d i, 








$1. 

= try: heading workers 125389, tax, u, 8, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 

Hair spinners prot 12347, tax, aug, $3.00; d f, 


$3. 
Well workers 12462, tax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Granite polishers. oe Tara} and laborers 
10306, tax, sept, $1.85; df, su 
Porters prot 12029, — Jj, J, $8 
Federal labor 8328, s apn bienennandiniaanetntaetane 
a prot 12442, tax, sept, $2; d 


SIT ics wise tansesaniomenenaheidabiaeniameaiianasiieannennenin 
a plaster model makers 11438, tax, 
NT OE ae 
Federal labor 12265, tax, july, $1.80; d f, $1.20 
Federal labor 11651, tax, j, j, $5.60; a f, $0.60... 
Federal labor 12552) tax, aug, $3.25; d f, $3.25.. 
Federal! lahor 11862, tax, sept, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 
City firemens prot | 1974, tax, aug, $6; d f, $6.. 
Sewer diggers 8062, tax, aug, $3; d f, $3 
Artesian well drillers and ievermens 10344, 





ae EE TS ee 
Elevator mine RA and starteis 11959, am, 
aug, 





Lastmakers 9771, tax, j. j, a, 8, . 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, sept, $1: a f, ni 

Navy yard a and drafismen 12327, tax, 
aug, $6.85; d f, $6.85. 

Central labor union, Honesdale, Pa, 


<n, 75, sg, aN i Reet 


Centra * isber union, South Omaha, Neb, 


tax, m, 
Trades at and labor assem, Davenport, Iowa, 
tax 
Hat ayers a ond heipers 12245, tax, july, $1.90; 
Railroad helpers “and ‘laborers "2269, “fax, 
ne. $1.85; d f, $1. 
Roll ng mill ‘helpers and laborers 12467, tax, 
J. j.a,$1.05; d f, $1.05 
Journeymen stonecutters asso of A, tax, 










lax, @, * 


21 87 
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SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process ¢xclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 
others have taken advantage of the popslarity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 





W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 





NOT GOOD! 


Because “Bottled in Bond,” as the 
U. S. stamp guarantees Proof, Age 
and Quantity only. We guaran- 
tee the Quality of 


Old Charter 





Whiskey 


THEREFORE IT IS O. K. 


WRIGHT @ TAYLOR 


Reg. Dist’y No. 266 
LOUISVILLE, HY. 























18. United hatters of N A, tax, J, &, S........000000 $127 50 
rerens cutters union of Us and Can, ta 
ssnesiiipaianiliniingeavnianasiiiaaaidiiais = 9 66 
Intl anion 0 of flour and cereal m 

OC Bi Bic: Gonna 8 80 
Intl ty pographical union, 7. Je - ° 425 58 
United mine workers of A, tax, Jj, @.............. 2,266 58 
Tobacco workers intl colon. iax, m, S. 3. 

Min 116 36 
Cemetery. ‘employes "10634, “tax, ‘sept, "$6.50; 

, $6.50: sup, $2.25... 15 25 
mA workers 12529, tax, ‘aug, 95¢; ‘a f, “Q5e; 

sup, 3c... 2 40 
Oil and gas “well workers 12107, tax, ‘aug, ‘%; 

rT XY ee 13 00 
Federal labor 12568, sup 2 00 
Stoneware workers 688, ‘tax, sept, "$5.50; df, 

tT eRe ll 75 
Spring om wart knife makers deena otae, 

aug, $1.35; d f, $1.35; sup, ic.. 8 20 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, I canisctiha vatican 16 00 

14. Planermens prot 10305, tax, ‘sept, $l; df, $1.. 2 00 
Stone derrick men prot 6721, tax, july, $2.50; 

{7° ipeeeaiere 5 00 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite. ware "workers, 

TA” NRE se SRN 50 
ae prot union 10414, tax, aug, $1; se 
sail’ ‘and Ba workers 12289, oom, ma. wo -05; 

d f, $1.06......... wee 210 
Milinvens orot 10297, ‘tax, “sept, “S; f. $6. heccene 12 
Horse pai 1 p and “phy 6170, tax, 

BU, OB; A £, GC...cccrecroccesececvoreesversesessesecnseesooece 12 00 
Mac hine shake assemblers 125 7, tax, sept, 

$3; d 6 00 
Steel po ‘copper “plate. “engravers “Teague 

12511, tax, aug, $4.45; d f, $4.45. 8 90 
Newsboys prot 9077, tax, j, j, a, s.. 14 50 
Federal labor 12444, tax, aug, $5; a 10 00 
Federal labor 12396, tax, oct, $1.15; d f, $1.15.. 2% 
Federal! labor 12416, tax, aug, 80c; a 1 60 
Federal labor 12316, tax, aug, $1. rv Sg t, $l. 85. 8 70 
Federal labor 9993, tax, sept, $5; d f, $5.......... 10 CO 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12535, tax, 

ET eee 4 50 
Drain layers and helpers 12534, tax, oct, $4.50; 

insticein: siens <aiaicansebcteningreinbemnienbeniinsenatins 9 00 





14, Federation of trades, jean, Ga, tax, m, j, 











J. By Bo O, Dy G, WT, J, "WB..cccrrcorerccccsscscccccesseaseres $7 50 
N Y transfer cos einplogi 8 prot 118 

sept, $1.25; d f, $1.25. , 250 
Federal labor 12509, lax, ‘aug, 7 df, $5 .. 10 00 
Central labor union, Auburn, N Y; tax, ‘m, 

Jj, 2 
Central ‘labor. uaion, ‘Beatrice, Neb. ‘tax, ‘jan, - 

ON TS Es 10 00 
Federal labor 12876, I snisccntnabintininatniaitente-tigatis 10 00 
——* trades council, Bay City, Mich, tax, 

CT Le ER ET 2 50 
stave ‘pli and helpers 12301, tax, ong, th m= 
8 
Latcter fishermens nati. prot asso, tax, jj 9 3 
es society of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
sadeeGngndans eupene ceusesuesbuceueeectanseseansneensebunennee 97 
United cloth hat and cap makers hein A, 4 

tax, june.. 12 10 
Intl union of ‘slate ‘workers, ‘tax, ‘aug pepecnansate 15 00 
Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, j,a 7 80 
Federal labor 11990, tax, aug, $1; d f, $1; sup, 

ir iio cchniarbinilhcebianettiamhevtbebannadniabicontitigiieniininmarineiats 8 50 
Typ-graphical union 41, Augusta, Ga, sup 40 
Intl bro of easry employes, tax, j, a, 8, 

OY Re ES ei 19 60 
Federal labor _ ¥en ieion 200 
Central labor union, Iola, Kans, sup............ 50 
Water workers employes 12306. tax, sept, 

$4.05: d f, $4 05; sup, 9 10 

16. Soda and mineral water bottlers and: work- 
ers 8514, tax, july, $4.65: d f, $4.6 9 30 


Union de albaniles (bric klayers) 13877, sup.. 
Central labor union, Ft Scott. Kans, sup 5 00 
Sewer workers 9588, tax, j, j, a, $5.25; a ft 


Ua sciiashinbiin“siasiwasushidtahadl edie aint agebetidatidn aiichaasdlict 10 50 
Pole raisers and elec assistants ‘12491, tax, 

I BE OO Gy i iccencnsees canevensssenpinssinces sinitiinins 6 00 
Sewer inspectors 8 "12381, ‘tax, sept, $i. 90; d f, 

ides lidssacasisslichies-detbia: silidiiaidin esheidbiamaie daira ieiieaisan 8 80 
Stable workers 10018, tax, a, 8, $6; d f, $6....... 12 00 
Horse nail makers 10550, tax, 4 ja, oo. 8); df, 

Sata iciatvs: ‘inisieincinate tsiessioanitlasihlin tectabiih thihic lake ele Dei R 60 
Railroad helpers and laborers 11988, tax, 

sept, $2.15: d f, $2.15..... ......... 4 30 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, aug, $i. 65; ‘a f. $i. 65 3 30 
Saw filers 12519, tax, aug, $1. 75; d f, $1.76.. ..... 3 50 
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| 
Wood Street at Sixth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 202 tayio 
+ 2to24 Taylor St. 
Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
549 to 559 332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
16. Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, aug, $8; 16. Central labor union, Somerset, Ky. sup....... $8 10 

EE Tl cieihiseipinnniinesssiihinnaianntnanbetpagaianee $16 00 Fur hat feeders and weighers 13260, tax, aug, 

Park employes prot 12044, tax, j, j, a, $3; ek EL es 8 CS | Oe 875 
sspetenaeieiniinaimnesianen peidenanienioniasenmammeneue 6 00 Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters 
Machinists helpers 12330, tax, sept, $3.50; d f, 11307, tax, m4 t, $1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, $1......... 3 50 

$3. 7 00 Porters prot 1: 44, tax, aug, $8. 50; "S $3.50; 

Clay workers 12461, “tax, “aug, $1. 50; ‘a f, $1.50.. 3 00 BA i acciacisseniniaeninen~doitecemiinnceswveticieiectvens 9 00 
Printers roller makers "10638, tax, ‘sept, $1.25; Wate handlers 8964.sup... 100 

1B i cessecensinnanssennntnenen canst snescoummanencesannentinn 2 50 Moccasin workers 12484, tax, j J, "9 "$2.30; a t 
Fibre pressmen 9331, tax, sept, $1.75; d f, $1.75 2 50 Re 5 10 
uF “wu oo8 general excavators 11603, Ropemen helpers and surfacemen and fed- 

; a f, J See 15 00 eral 12392, tax, aug, $5; d f, $5; sup, $1.......... 11 00 
Federal labor RE ae 1 50 
1 00 Intl printing pressmen and assistants 
winiom Of NN A. TIGRTMBUTO.....0.0..---cccece cecccscccese 1 3 
2 50 17. a labor 12558, tax, sept, $2.50; 50; 
Ree pa A Ae cA 6 55 
7 50 Federal iabor 12517, tax, j, a, $1.60; d f, $1.60; 
mA, prot 12256, tax, uae 83; Z {_ 6 00 I iciceisaiincescn-<hineldibviiaseaiinns: <enhestaninbcitententGhdieiiisiieees 8 78 
Lastmakers 11929, tax, j, j, $3.50 af, "$3.60 7 00 Suspender workers 11095, tax, j, a, s, $1.20; 
Federal labor 12490, tax, aug, 75e; a6, We...... 1 50 2 40 
Federal labor 8806, tax, aug, $4. 75; d f, $4.75... 9 50 Emmett asso of rock driliersand tool sharp- 
Federal labor 12222, tax, sept, $18; e f, $18 isan 36 00 eners 11808, sup. we 5 00 
Federal labor 12395, tax, sept, $2; 4 00 Oil and gas well” ‘workers 2010, 
Federal labor 8620, tax, sept, $1. 30; J f, i. ‘30... 2 60 $8.50; d f, $3.50; sup, 50c 7 50 
Federal labor 1189i, tax, aug, $3.50: d f, $3. 50. 7 00 Telephone operators 10795 
Federal! labor 10621, tax, a, m, Jj, J, a, wd $3; Re II I ns insinh cahinatinataenbattaasanidinn ‘ 1 65 
df, antes 60 Federal labor 9644, tax, sept, 55c; d f. 1 10 
. Federal labor 123522 ‘tax, “aug, $1. 70; ‘a t 3 40 Well drivers 12523, tax, aug, $1. 60; d f, or 60.. 3 20 
Federal labor 12375, tax, aug, $5; a’ f $5. 10 00 _——" helpers and laborers 12299, tax, 
Federal labor 11722, tax, aug, $4.20; d _f, 8 40 g. 0c; d f, 50c... tie 1 00 
Federal labor 9925, tax, aug, 75c; d Ps 75¢... 1 50 Machinists helpers” 12394, “tax, “aug, “$l. 75; 
Federal Jabor 12321, tax, aug, 80c; 1 60 d f, $1.75... os 3 50 
Federal labor 12398, tax, sept, $1.60; d f, $1. “60 3 20 Municipal water pipe layers 12357, tax, ‘aug, 
— omer union, Montpelier, Vt, tax, a, SE A atasitinniniiiahcen tienes sndainmindeoniaiiaiieians 5 00 
EEE ON 5 00 City A prot asso 11431, tax, sept, $13.70; 
ceniral lakes union, Owensboro, Ky, tax, (ee bate RS Repeal ermeaaa 27 40 
slat hela iclietiamiaiatntinn neneadtabmmuantnatinare 250 Hair spinners 12368, tax, aug, 40c; d f, 40c... 80 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux City, Iowa, Railroad transfer ——— and’ clerks 
I I, ciiks i siainies ibciaciaamipianinnnhinadaietueieleanitidis 250 11639, tax, sept, $1.20; d f, $1.20. ..............00- ... 2 40 
Central labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax,m Ded 2 50 Jewelry and yor case makers 10448, 

—— labor union, Madison, Me, tax, tax, AUC, $7.50; df, $7.GD........... cecceneesccceeees oe 15 00 
ET SARI ET LOLOL 2 50 Machinists helpers 12403, tax, a, s, $4 80; d f, 
Federated wees a Milwaukee, Wis, $4.80... 9 60 

SET ae 5 00 Grain workers 11407, tax, ‘sept, “$i. 50; a ff, 81.60 00 

central i labor ‘caton, Springfield, Mass, tax, Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
asides aati tute pnoasaliniadaadbaibaaaidgibtoatahiipeediat she 2 50 “Oe =e Lit 2) er eee 7 40 

New Hasspekive fed of man © tax, pide m, a J, rds Telephone operators 12402, tax, aug, 95c; d f, 

a, 8.. 5 00 BR Ee 1 90 
Coopers ‘inti union, tax,: aug. sanaienineneetdgnianinneaietie 26 80 Bridge tenders 12333, tax, sept, $3; df, $3....... 6 00 
Intl wee ol theatrical stage employes, Federal labor 8785, tax, j, &, S, $1.50; d "f, $1.50. 3 00 

BT DRT A sed a ietainntnstncinaueniinnienttinn ainainsnnatnes 120 00 Federal labor 12002, tax, aug, 60c; d f, 60c...... 120 
Tobacco sirippers 10422, tax, sept, $3.50; d f, Trades assem, Schenect y, N Y, tax, a, 

SE IT IEsik i cies ccercienetiamsibnadeneidldiiaiitedeinidswneiaemie 750 ha caccinaucoteniia saliidisipeslemuanaiaianeniabeicneninisinheaane 2 50 
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SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 
RICHMOND, VA. 











18. 


e labor 12578, su | Se S © Copter 
So aed strippers deus" eu up 10 00 Central tober union, Wichita, Kans, tax, ‘ma, 
intl ease bridge and structural iron work- 6 Ses heed 
ers, sup. 23 40 Central labor union, Milford, Mass, tax, i, J, 
Federal labor 12278, tax, a, 8, ‘Zi. 50; “a f ‘$1.50; RP Ra eens eee te 
MADD. 9OG....-20.-200ve covecvevereeressececsscnecosesccessessassooes 8 40 pe bY lates 12878, tax, a, 8, $1.40; d f, = 40 
Federal labor 12317, tax, aug, $2; df, $2; sup, Federal labor 12080, tax, aug, $1 10; 
e 5 00 Federal labor 11311, tax, aug, $1. 
Aluminum ‘workers "8261, “tax, sept, “$id; a f, Federal labor 7241, tax, sept, 75c; 
$14; sup, $1.. muatusiieniocionh 29 00 Federal labor 9626, tax, sept, $3. 
Int) bro paper makers literature~............... 20 Hair spinners 10399, tax, sept, $1. 73,4 
. Intl bro of woodsmen and sawmill work- - Flat janitors 12512, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, §1. 
OTB, UAE. J, Jy B -ccce-ccccorcccecceecee 18 25 Tin, steel, iron and granite ware workers 
Federal labor 11478, tax, se ts ‘ab $2.50 5 Ww «loess tax, Sept, nm EL f, aera. == : 
labor 12426, tax, a, reet cleaning employes x, sep 
ree, Senter PCIe a = th areetbanton 16 80 Ee i enesscntepenermessment 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12233, tax, " Assoriers and packers 8316, tax, sept, $5.50; 
aug, $2.95; d f, $2.95; sup, 25c 6 15 f, $5.50... 
Intl journeymen horseshoers | ‘union, “tax, ~ Park employes prot asso 11820, t tax, ‘aug, 61 ‘45; 
eeccccerecccesceseeseesess -eeesecesossoeeooes 1 
aS A tailors union of A, tax, &, 8...... 155 50 Amal wood workers int! union ‘of ‘A, “tax, j, 
Trades and laborcouncil, Lowell, Mass, tax, «§«._ 9 = Ry B cee ccnec-cnccecoscncccccccevececoscceecees 
TD, J), Jo---000.- --coscosscevccceceesossee onssecennensesegnage seease 2 50 Interior freight handlers and warehouse- 
Federal labor 10639, tax, aug, $2.45; d f, $2.45 490 mens int! union, tax,j, a,s 
Federal labor 10190, tax, sept, $5.50; d f, $5.50 11 00 Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
Federal labor |1006, tax, sept, $1. i d f, $1.25 2 50 of N A, tax, j, a.. 
Federal labor 7479, tax, "aug, $2.23: d f, $2.25.. 4 50 Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 
Federal labor 11426, tax, a, 8, $2 50; d f, $2.50 5 00 tax, j,j, a... tc 
Federal labor 11643, tax, sept, " an d f, $1.20 2 40 Inti longsnoremen ‘asso, ‘tax, ‘j. a, aa am 
Federal labor 12358, tax. j, Jj, a, $5; df. $5...... 10 00 Machinists helpers 12345, tax, sept, $2; d f, 
Bottle rey and handlers 4 tax, sept, $2; sup, 25c......... 
BOC; Af, DOC ...........--.-errceccecercerseceerceecssscsserevees 1 80 Suspen lermakers 10342, sup 
Linemen | Fae 12075, tax, j, j, a, $1.40; d f, se 1 \aneahenen, tax, j, a, 8, $2.70; a f, $2.70; 
eccovcoceseccccuceeessones coseseneoess -escosconecsescseocences RE 
New ispaper carriers 12062, tax, aug, $2 70: d f, Federal labor 10307. sup.. 
NTE, -sobtoie: santucbtiain. sadecmiatstnain abendon 5 40 Newsboys prot 12580, sup.. 
Granite workers 9289, tax, sept, $1.50; “a t se 23. Laborers | prot 12254, tax, j, a, 5, "$11.50; ‘d f, 
ots aan 10678, tax, a, s, $10; d f, $10....... 20 00 Pipe caulkers and | repairers prot 1146", 
Gas Workers 10086, SUP...........-..ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeennneeee 85 sept, $3.80, d f, $3.80. 
Scalemens prot 11403, sup. 50 Badge and iodge paraphernalia ‘makers 9136, 
Icemens prot 12463, tax, sept, 80; d f, ma tax, sept. 50c; d f, 50c 
sup, $2.75.. we 4 35 Telephone operators 12409, tax, aug, ‘SOc; df, 
Highway dept “employes. 12540, sup. 0 0—tiéi«is‘C ces 
Federal labor 7087, sup 5 00 Gas workers 11633, ‘tax. ‘aug, $1. 10: a f. $1. 10.. 
Content labor union, Wilmington, ‘Del, tax, Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, aug, 95c: d f, 95c. 
sali iam ital ngstaccpeiael statileeiaiaiishiitihiaae inieltaalia tian 2 60 Soda and mineral _ bottlers 10838, tax, 
Federal labor 11414, tax, sept, 95c; d f, 95c..... 1 90 sept, $1.75; d f, $1. 


Federated trades and labor council, San 20. Central labor union, Portland, Me, 


none! sossseonttncosennns $2 59 m, 


Diego, Cal, tax, a, m, j........ 
~- Trades and ‘jabor ‘council, 


Federated trades and’ /abor council, Mon- 
treal, Can, tax, m, j,j .......... 
Central labor union, Knoxville, Tenn, tax, 
poleraitabor 8318, tax, ‘sept, $1. 20; da f, 
Federal labor 12332, tax, aug, 
Fed-ral labor 8281, tax, "sept, $i. 503 d , or .50.. 
Federal labor 8769, tax, aug, $1.05; d f $1.06. 


Federal labor 74.6, tax, sept, 


-d f, 
Federal labor 7295, tax, J, a, 8, $1.00; f, #18 50 
Riggers prot 10298. tax, aug, #2: d f, $2... 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, aug, $1.25; df, $ r 
Hat block makers and heipers 12099, lax, 
aug. 65¢; d f, 65C... ........22-.00+ 

Icemens prot 12288, tax, aug, $2; 
Spring and pocket knife = Ss tae. tax, 


aug, $9.50; d f, $5.50....... ....... 
Car, wheel, molders and helpers 11569, tax, 


@, S, GO; AL, BS........-.000- voeeeeeeee 
Gas ‘workers 12369, tax, j, a, 8, $6; dad f, $6 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, at, 65c; af, 

65c... 


Mosaic “workers ‘8145, “tax, ‘ji a, 's, “$5: “a f, $s... 
Oiland er well workers 12009, tax, 0, n, d, 


G1G; Gf, GUS...... 0. eceeeneenerenes 


Cigarmakers intl of A, tax, 


Intl printing, pressmen an 


N A, tax, a, m,j,j,a 


Intl glove workers Galen of A, tax, sept...... 


Gasmakers 12579, sup. 





" assistants of 
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tax,a 
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tax, aug, $3; d f, 
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60c; sup, 67c. 
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ad a Pocatello, Tdaho, 
Federal labor ‘}2018, tax, ‘sept, "$2. 75; af, $2.7 75 
Federal labor 8139, tax, aug, $3; | Tiiinsscsens 

Federal labor 12399, tax, aug, $1; 


f, $1 
Federal labor 7v]0, tax, x j, a, $i. So. ‘a f, $1.50 
Interlocking switch and sighalmens 11786, 





Trades and labor assem, enema 


Pp g makers" “prot. ‘12103, ‘tax, “sept, 
fis) renee 
Laborers prot 9512, tax, J, a, $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 
woe and grooms 12v15, tax, July, $10; 
10, 


Laborers prot "12485, ‘tax, aug, ai. 3 a ft, $1.35 
Laborers prot 11002, tax, j, a f, $1. 
Metal polishers, buffers, ete, son A, tax, j,a 
Bro of year decorators and paperhang- 


ug 
United powder aad high explosive workers 
 £ FF Reeen eee 
Telephone operators 12562, sup.. 
Photographic employes 12028 sup.. 
Stoneware potters 8302, tax j,a, s. 
SN TI cite ticcenieecethhendiatianidlan sentieatiniiniie 
Machi iniees talgune 12358, tax, sept, 60c, df, 


Rail ‘oad helpers and laborers (2568, sap. 
as yw labor union, Terra Haute, ind, tax, 


Saas 








= 
So wwoork 2B 


Sronw 8 wea 
& S52 2 883s 28 8 & SBSes zg 


co 
= 
i ec) 


~ 
So 


co CewnIeGrneo oo 8S CM 
S SSseseues 8 = Sy 


119 00 
60 00 


287 50 
450 00 
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THE 


POWDER 
Made perfect by over forty years’ experience in its 
manufacture. Guaranteed under Food and Drugs Act 
of June 30, 1906. Number 2141 appears on each 
package. Try it and be convinced of its superiority 
over other brands in baking qualities and health- 
fulness. You can always have the best if you insist 
upon it. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
BANNER BAHING POWDER CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





28. Horse nail makers 8653, tax, j, a, s, $2.70; d f, 


EERE ESTER TENE A LL ree $5 40 
Dock builders 12429, tax, aug, $15; d f, $165...... 30 00 
a and tent makers 12239, tax, sept, $1.05; 

LF LE EE aE 210 
redcrel labor 9650, ‘tax, aug, #4: dt. aiden 8 00 
Federal labor 12226. , tax, sept, $ f,$ i. 2 00 
Federal labor 8217, tax, sept, eid a f, $2.50 5 00 
Federal labor 11331, tax. sept, $2; d f, $2......... 4 00 
Federal labor 9701, tax, j, a, 8, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 00 
Federal labor 8584, tax, aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 3 00 
Federal labor 8564, tax, sept, $1 80; d f, $1.80.. 8 60 
Federal labor $152, tax, j, a, s, $6; a f, $6 eae 12 00 
Highway laborers prot 12324, tax, sept, $2; 

AE I ARE a 4 00 


d f, $2. 
Machinists neler a0. and laborers 12298, tax, 
sept, $2.40; d f, $2.40. ............eeeeeserensneneengerseee 4 80 
Central trades and labor council, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, july, 06, toand inel une,’07_ - 1000 
Central labor union, Skowhegan, | } aed tax, 








j, f, m, a, m, j....... i 5 00 

— and labor assem, Chari 
TL EEN ENE ee 2 50 
Intl brick, oe and terra cotta workers, tax, 

Bi, Big Dp Fe Bp Bivcccccecrcecccenccnseesessoccocscnscoscecescsoses 134 10 
Badge, banner regalia makers hemaund evcmey 

oct, bbc; d f, Sbe; sup. $5... sissies 6 10 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup..................cseseseeee- 16 00 
a labor 11624, tax, ‘aug, $10. 15; d f, $10.15; 

NA Tie. -xsrncncnnsusoncnntsocesonessseee scncsconanennensenants 20 80 
Bootblack prot 10175, tax, aug, $2.90; d f, $2.90; 

REI, Bi Bncacecccsnceorvce scenes cover ssonseetsccsensonosopnenies 6 30 
Central trades council, De Land, Fla, sup.... 1 25 
Rubber workers 1248, ~t sisigrentwihunniiigbiatnaiinats 50 
Central trades council, Muhlenberg co, Ky, 

GUND nc -conrecuscestsencocesscsessensonee~ssscnqeseesecees cosevetocces 10 00 

24. Horse nail workers 7180, sup............... beer 10 00 
a labor council, Hanford, Cal, tax, 
AE EE AE ae ee 2 50 
Exhibition at A F of L exhibit, Jamestown 
— on account pro rata of ex- 
ihathidahcpiniatadlaiiiaicedeiniasiaibs s snbbappadideana isi intiatoaenn 1,200 00 

Inti ‘asso of fur workers of U S and Can, tax, 
ialaasauiinmadiae 2 40 

centrai labor council, “Astoria, Oreg, tax, j, 

ery t 5 00 
central is aa union, Mahanoy City Pa, tax, _ 
wo labor. union, Ponce, P R, tax, ‘nm, a, P- 

j 5 
Federal labor 8337 tax, “Bey rt, $3. 75; ‘a 3 $3. 75. 7 50 
(Union Obrera ioiorada) ederal labor mann 

tax, aug, $11.50; d f, $11.50..................00 : 23 00 
Federal labor 6998, tax, j, @, 8, $1.05; d f. 219 
Federal labor 12509, tax, sept, $10; d f, $10 Letien 20 00 
Tobacco strippers 12439, tax, aug, $1.65; df, 

elt aeieiactitaiallglihah diastase biciamneihanainl duniteceatony 3 30 


$1. 
Steel and ores plate cleaners 8810, tax, 
Ss “li 4 ener 80 
oo s and waiters 10968, tax, sept, $8.70; a f, 


aca ielalialaddieiaabiabiidiassdnhiinseuiinbiabintiiahsintinens 17 40 
Gas workers 9840, tax, sept, $14.75; d f, $14. 75 29 50 
Machine moving ig picture operators 12370, 
SS | LRA | ee 470 
Porters 11852, tax, re a, 8, $4.50; d f, $4.50. ........ 9 00 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, sept, $3. i5; a f, $3.15 6 30 
Mineral water botilers 11317, tax, sept, $8; 
d f, $3... aceasta secdiacabaieeasiisiionseieiiganp ‘ntbitiiadanin 6 00 
eee labor union, Derby, Conn, tax, _ 
Federai labor EEL 2 00 


Liberal Offer 
to Kidney 
Sufferers. 


If you suffer from unpleasant de- 
sire to urinate frequently, especially 
at night; pain in the small of the 
back; pain in making water; a sedi- 
ment at the bottom of urine which 
has stood twenty-four hours; urine 
that stains linen; or constipation of 
the bowels, send your name and ad- 
dress to Dr. David Kennedy’s Sons, 
Rondout, N. Y., and a sample bottle 
of Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite 
Remedy, the great Kidney and Liver 
Medicine, will be mailed free, to- 
gether with full directions for its use 
and a complete medical treatise on 
the causes, symptoms and treatment 
of all Kidney and Liver ailments. 


















24. Suspender workers 11095, sup......................000 $5 00 
Federal labor 10128, sup.. nee 10 00 
Central labor union, Derby, Conn, ‘sup... - 50 
Womens prot 12551, tax, aug, $i; a f, $i; 

I TE entanteirinsetrnaneninconsnctennennnncaveses 4 00 
Federal labor 11879, tax, sept, 50c; ‘a f “BOc; 

I GIO seccncvnn yen nccssanesasuesnernencennineesenesssicanessose 1 40 
Aluminum workers 8261, su 1 00 
Bricklayers 10982, tax, aug. $5; d f, $5; sup, 50¢ 10 30 
Intl union of steam engineers 20, sup... 75 
Theint! bro of composition roofers, damp 

and waterproof workers of U 8S and Can, 

tax, j. a, 8...... eove 15 00 
United garment ‘workers of A,. ‘tax, / j Eee 395 81 
Amal glass workers int! asso, “tax, ay y= 24 09 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, july, $5.50; d f, $5.50 11 © 
Central trades and labor assem, the Bel- 

mont co, Ohio, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n. d.. 5 00 
Federated trades council, Reading, Pa, ‘tax. 

j, J, & 8, 0, n, a, 06, j, f, m, a, m, j J, j..a, 07 12 50 
Central trades and labor union, Si Augus- 

tine, Fla, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j ....... 5 00 
Central labor counell. Salamanca. I 

SO RR a 5 34 
Central labor councti, Hornell, N Y, tax, 

dec,’06, to and inel nov, 707........................ 10 00 
The central labor council, Los “Angeles, Cal, 

RT Ti niaicecnsieantenpihienpenitonaneagastuansinnnnee 2 60 
Federal labor 9465, ‘tax, a, 8, $4.50; d f, $4.50.. 9 00 
Federal labor 10746, tax, a, s, $2.50; a f, $2.50.. 5 00 
Federal labor 10486, tax, sept, 6c; d f, 6c 1 20 
Federal labor 6854, tax, aug, $1.20; d f. $1. 20... 240 
Amer society of plate engravers 9008, tax, 

sept, 95c; di f, 95c......... 1 90 
—. workers prot 12404, tax, aug, "$5; 
ons .% eaeeeten gee : 10 00 

gar aatory »bacco str ppers $156, tax, ‘a, 

8, $60.70; d f, $60.70 121 40 
Water pipe caulkers 10820, tax, 0, n, 4, $i. “50; 

’ 3 00 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, ‘tax, ‘aug, $10; 

Sian Aitah ickiacddumaininibnadaiied «:.. cckinpisliteeusdanini 20 00 
Hospital nurses and ommores 10507, tax, j, 

a 35 ? Tit + See 14 90 
Gas workers 12451, tax, a, = $12; d f, $12......... 24 00 
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GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send model or sketch for free report as to 
ey. Send for finest publications ever issued for 

a ion “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT,” with 


100 me AeeOes F MOVEMENTS i illustra and Spee, and “WHAT TO INV. . 
containing val F INVENTIONS W WA NTE 


ONE MILLION D DOLLAR afer or ere invention PROGRESS.” Copy free 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 































Central ‘jabor union, Worcester, “Mass, tax, 
a, 8, 0, n,d... 
Tin plate workers intl prot ‘assoof A, ‘tax a j 





_ 


Natl asso of heat, frost, general insulators, 


25. meee mor helpers 12548, tax,sept, 28, The ¢ Wwe cmgengaees union of A, 

$17.50 f, $17.50; sup, $1. $35 00 tax, j enene 00 
Federal HA. 12264, sup wane 22 Federal 1 aber 11990, ‘tax, ‘sey ot, $1: ‘a f, i. 2.00 
WmaA Richardson, New Bri up.. 60 Bootblacks prot 11834, tax, , a, 8, O, D, d.. 4 
Central labor council, Los Angeles, * Cal, 36; 50 Bro of boilermakers and iron ship’ builders 
Furniture packers prot 10699, tax, sept, $1. of A, tax, j, a, s.. a sei acaba 268 61 

d f, $1.30; sup, 50c... 810 Intl bro of teamsters, tax. i. ~ ee 402 00 
Frank W. Sny der, Charleston, Ww Va, ‘sup... 1 00 J B Lennon, treas, Bloomington, ‘iii, ‘interest; 2,874 42 
Laborers prot 12256, SUD................+--s--2+-sesessess 5 00 Railroad helpers and laborers 12508, tax, J, 

Federal labor 12515, tax, aug, $1.75; d f, ‘$i. 75.. 3 50 a, $2.50; d f, $2.50..... .... 5 00 
Federal labor 12578, sup......................+ 200 ew x and labor assem, ) Savanna, ii, ‘tax, 

26. United house shorers, movers, and sheath j,f, ~t — eneeee 5 00 
pilers 7417, tax, a, 8, $26.25; d f, $26.26; 3 Federallla r 10236, 8 up... cain 200 
weeks textile, 60c; 4 weeks it u, sm 58 90 tg eee of laber, Detroit, Mich, ‘tax, mn, 

——as barbersintl union "of i tax, j,i, 5 00 

Jy Mp B -00nce. ccocerencreccesecessnevceseoen svevseveseocscsonsgnoesees 371 52 Obateah | iabor union, | Norwalk, “Ohio, ‘tax, 

Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers m,j,j, a 4 GARE 760 

Mati UMIOM, CAE, J, B, Beocenerceesecerccccesceccereveesece 5 10 Federal | tober Soto t tes’ A, 75e; a f, ee 1 50 
Telephone operators 12252, tax, j, a, 8, $1.95; Federal labor 11813, » mh 8, o, $7.60; 4 

© GO ecntetesesess crecce ces cescnncnscssesescncscensconsenecs 3 90 _) ae cappeauinnn:-mpeseequenne 15 00 
Federal labor 12365, tax, sept, $1.70; d, f, $1.70 3 40 Federal labor 12584... 10 00 
Federal labor 12525, tax, sept, 90c; ¢ f, 90c..... 1 80 Federal labor 11366, tax, sept, ‘BR. “50; a f, #1 50 8 00 
Laborers prot 10295 tax, a,s, $6; 4 == 12 00 Soft beer bottlers and peddlers } asad tax, 

Central trades and | lavor'assem, Wautoun, sept, 75¢; d f, 7 fers 1 60 
ip AO erates 2 50 Quarry workers. intl union 74, sup... 6 85 
Trades ond labor "anton. La Cross, Wis, tax, Machinists helpers 9713, tax, sept, $5; a f, S, 

a, m 5 00 Sane acetic nian 12 50 
Central Puasa union, Quincy, Mass, ‘tax, hn, Suspender workers 11294, sup..... 48 

9, 5, Big Bp Droceecvssoescrevecsesees obsens> erece-conuecoeenerecosee 5 00 — labor union, Barre, Vi ‘tax, m, a, j, 4 i 
Moccasin and moccasin pper workers aquonanee: 6 00 

12283, tax, sept, $1.90; d f, $1.90.......00.. 8 80 Raliroad machinists helpers 13585, sup... 10.00 
Utica state ‘hospital employesasso 11972, tax, 30. Federal labor 10128, tax, j, a, 8, $1.25; d f, $1.25 2 50 

RE TN Mig Pi Rinainscitsecnneoncinestivewweanineninaeints-an 1 50 Federal labor 8033, tax, a, 8, $2.50; d f, $2:50..... 5 00 
Newsboys prot 10i4i, tax, aug, $1.20; d f, Federal labor 8002, tax, a, 8, $6; d f, $6............. 12 00 

1.20... visasiaiiinied Sains dheani-camicanentatiataitaes 2 40 Federal labor 66#7, tax, oct, $8.25; d f, $8.25..... 6 50 
Hos tal employes asso 10725, tax, sep $2.95; Federal labor 8533, tax, J, a, 8, $7.50; d f, $7.50. 15 00 
ee 5 90 Federal labor 11045, tax, j, a, 8, $4.45; d'f, $4.45 8 90 
oo prot 11661, tax, aug, $5; d f, $5... 10 00 Federal labor 11345, oo aug, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 7 00 
serene prot 8970, tax, s, 0, n, $2.85: Laborers prot 9558, "tax, ‘sept, $4. 50; a f, $4.50... 9 00 
5 70 Ropemakers and helpers 12319, tax, sept, 
sugar workers 10519, tax, sept, 85; d f, $2.85, 5 70 
‘SPae LPAI gE. eat naan 25 00 Machinists helpers and laborers 12506, tax, 
Stave and heading workers 12539, sup........... 1 00 sept, $4; d f, $4...... 8 00 
ss labor 12362, tax, sept, $1.50; d Pe $1.50; Boot and shoe workers union, tax, j,j,a 669 56 
lr artcrmnn: dee iti in tr te AeaPmee 87 Intl hodearriers, building laborers union, 
Federal labor 11158, tax, sept, $3.65; d f, $3.65; Sa eee eee weenee 224 48 
iio tenis ieckicaciaioninien Sea eatin 7 80 Inti bro of stationary firemen, tax, july... 72 £0 
Federal labor 11164, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1; sup, nae = 11775, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, $12; d f, sit 
ceeapnqnnesseenestquenesenepennce esevecepontone-eneseseneesecocess p re 4 
Federal labor 11587, sup....... 5 95 Laborers prot 11649, tax, aug, 60c; a f, 60c...... 1 20 
Federal labor 11587, ee 250 Laborers prot 12280, tax, a, 8, $5; a 10 00 
Laborers prot 12583, SUP ..........-...00-00 10 00 Central trades and labor council, MeComb, 
Telephone operators 12572, sup 5 00 Miss, tax, mJ 5 00 
27. Ccntral labor union, Alpen Mich, tax, J, ne gx of bor. Louisville, | Ky, tax, m, 7 
2 , , . 8, jece 
Scalemens prot ‘11408, tax, aug, $1.25; a t, $1.35 2 50 
4 20 
4 00 
5 





and asbestos workers of ry. 45 4 10 PARK AVENUE HOTEL 
Hoteland restaurant employes intl allisnes 

and bartenders intl league of A, tax, aug.. 198 08 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, a, 8......... 310 00 ’ 
Trades ane aed assem, Soskeomvilie, Il, ia Park (4th) Ave., 32d and 33d Sts. 

Gn Gy By Becceremmecccsiccnnes cpncn-quccnnvassunccnvenpsonnes 2 

1 k , 

C. a ee a New York City 
Emmeti asso rock drillers and tool shar] 

eners 11808, tax. aug, f, $25 narp- 50 00 THE PARK AVENUE can be reached for one fare by electric 
Federal labor 12102, tax, sept, $il. 50; d f,$11.50 283 00 cars from all railroad stations, ferries and steamship piers. 
Federal labor 9736, ‘tax, j, a, 8, $1.05; d f, $1.05 210 Within easy access of the great shopping district, theatres 
Federal labor 8805, tax, sept, 45c; d f, 45c.... yO and all places of amusement and interest. 
Foie! aber img ma scpeauaa giao 3 

eral labor 12514, tax, sep H E Telephone Service in E 

SE A el cman 

ederal labor 124 x, aug “4 _ 
Federal labor S087, ‘tax, J.a, 8,89; d 1° ina 18 00 SUBWAY STATION IN FRONT OF HOTEL 
| he pee — ty tea oot baa 3 f a3 R S First-class Accommodations at Moderate 
Suspendermakers 10842, sup..............-0-c:ses00e+ 16 00 Prices. Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed. 
Ore wo prot 12542, tax, aug, $3.75; d f, .o 

2, Iron molders union oN Aviax,jvacs.., 7000 REED @ BARNETT, Proprietors 
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nut 


The oldest inhabitant of Baltimore 
can hardly remember when 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


was first put upon the market. Its 
steady growth in popularity through- 
out these many years proves it 
the perfect product of the still 











Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





30. Central labor union, Westerly, K I, tax, j, j, 
TOSI tsi acenimsieeiaiininhiie <ebengenmmeaaneneal 
Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, tax, 
dS PORE EENG ne SARE EEN 
Guernsey valley trades and labor tone 

Cambridge, Ohio, tax, a, m,j,j.a 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, scpin 2. 40: a ft, 
Cloth casket workers | 12818, ‘tax, 's, 0, nh, ®. ‘10; 

10. 





Spring and yer knife makers 12272, ax, 
sept, $1.85; d f, $1. 
Water dept queens 6356, tax, j, a, s, $83; d f, 
Gas workers 10036, tax, j, a, $5; df, $5 .. 
Stenographers, ty pewriters, book keepers 
and assts 12455, tax, a, 8, 90c; d f, 90c............ 
Mail bag, pouch makers and repairers 10523, 
tax, sept, $1; d f, 
Canvassing agents and solicitors 8643, tax, j, 
a, $3; d f, 
Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, a, 8, 
UII TEIN. dicks, catemenniaiicindtnaniahieiatnaniseniameinnenets 
Federal jabor 12367, x, sept, $1; d f, $1 
Coffee, aones, and baking powder workers 





9605, sup 
. Intl ~ Ba 4 of journeymen horseshoers of U 
8S and (an. sup. 
W R Trotter, gen org trades and labor con- 
gress, Winnipeg, Man, Can, sup ................ 
Federal labor 9993, sup............. 
Marble, mosaic and terrazza workers 10263, 
tax, 8, 0, $2.70; d f, $2.70; sup. $1 
Federal labor 12385, tax, aug, $1.85; d f, $1.85.. 
Federal labor 10313, tax, s, 0, $1; d f, $1; sup, 
SOc ..... 
Central fed council. Milwaukee, Wis, ‘sup. bests 
Union de trabajadores agricolas 11827, sup.. 
Union obrera federada 12586, sup.. 
Union de trabajadores agricolas 1 
oct, $1.15; d f, $1.15; sup, 50C.................. cesses 
Tobacco strippers prot 12587, sup ..... 
Central labor union, Madison, Ind, sup.. a 





Union obrera central de humacao, Porto 
NE RSE Ee ee re ane 
Central labor union, Lewiston, Me, tax, 


dec, °66, to and incl nov, ’07........ .............000 


$5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
4 80 
4 20 
3 70 


6 00 
10 00 


1 80 
2 00 
6 00 


20 00 
2 00 


16 00 
60 30 


1 50 
3 00 


6 40 
3 70 


2 50 


5 00 
10 00 


2 80 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 


30. Intl asso of machinists, tax, sept................. $300 00 
Amal asso of street wel electric railway 

employes Of A, tax, J, &, B..... .....c.ccccccosesscree 480 00 
Exhibitors at AF of L exhibii, Jamestown 

exposition, pro rata of expenses................ 313 41 


Ball stitchers 12071, tax, aug, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 2 50 
Suspender workers 12282, tax, j, a, 70c; df, 





Wwe . 1 40 
Bottle, cap, cork, and ‘stopper 

ES | 20 00 
Central labor, Be Framingham, Mass, sup... 2 50 
Central trades and laborcouncil, Jackson, 

ce NER 5 10 


Frank Morrison, secy (special), balance in 
San Francisco fund transferred to the 
general account fund............ccccocsccccrcesessonee 139 60 








Small sup.. 19 
Advertisements AM FED. 5,066 01 
Subscriptions Am FED.. 21 
i EERE 127 74 
$142,330 22 
EXPENSES. 
3. a ~ ae rentinadvance GeoG Seibold, 
seh einen init ta nitaaaitiiaiaat $182 00 
Organizing supenses. Wm Moe, $5; Frank 
SI TINT 0 ccnncnsdasstodseubatantentsionentes 94 40 
Clippings, Natl — Intl co.. 10 00 
1 proctograph,G W Toad & co..... 20 00 
Expenses as delegate to the Canadian trades 
and labor congr: ss, Robert S Maloney...... 200 00 
4, Seals, J Baumgarten & Son,...................000.+ 838 55 
5. Railroad fare and expenses for aug, Saml 
IID sassnivecncovssntonnnnesunneelinaniaianenesommanions 185 55 
1,000 l-c stamps, $10; 1,000 2-c stamps, $20; 200 
4-c stamps, $8; 200 5-c stamps, $10; 300 10-c 
stamps, $30; 100 specials, $10; P O dept....... 88 00 


~ 


. Freight, Geo W Know Express co.. 


. Organizing ex 


Organizing expenses, John A Flett, $50; ET 
Flood, $50; T H Flynn, $50; Hugh Frayne, 
$50; M Grant Hamilton, $50; Jas Leonard, 
$50: J D Pierce, $50; Herman Robinson, 
$50; Henry M Walker, $150; co oun, 
$100; A E Holder, $100; W C Hahn, $50; J 
Torrillo, $33.05;°T E Zant, $80.80; E R 
ITT iuisccathhiininiiitaiatin titaniatniatendananminingtiniad 

Translating, A R Dyer..................... 





falampy, , $5; 7 
sceeaiitea cines, FD Picres, i i ines 
: Olef J Hansen, $14... 


Organizing expenses, J C } 
Flynn, 


Fitz 
Contribution to AM FED, H Fehlinger.. . 
Organizing expenses, Jos A Torrillo, $23.60; 

J D Pierce $25 
1,100 2-c stamps, 1,100 l-c stamps, P O dept.. 33 
Expenses Jamestown exposition, James 

town Official Photograph corp 9 
Expenses Jamestown exposition, F E Grau 2 
Expenses Jamestown henehesnaentt Smith 

Premier T W co..... ..... eve péctincueennatane 6 


patrick, 














USE 
Kitchbel’s 
Liniment 


For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. 

It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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MAY MANTON PATTERNS 


Have won their way irto the best homes in the land, because they are the 
Most Perfect Fitting Patterns in the Market 


Right in Quality Right in Design 


For sale by agencies everywhere 


ALL 


io CENTS EACH 


A catalogue containing 700 designs, 10 cents; by mail, 15 cents 


May Manton Pattern Company - 





‘‘Dressmaking-at-Home”’ 


A Monthly Magazine of Fashions 
10 Cents per copy (Subscription price 50 cents per year includes two May Manton Patterns frec.) 


Dressmaking-at-Home Publishing Company 


Right in Price 


132-142 West 27th St., New York 


- Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





_ 
— 


~ 
~ 


17. 


. Organizing expenses, 


Expenses Jamestown exposition, Minnie 
III, .rncnccaidserinnsoqnesensucineinceststnetinimennnnnnts 
25,000 l-c stamps, P 0 de 


ept. 
. Gummed labels. N Y Bond and Ticket co... 


Premium on bonds, july, Nati Surety co..... 
Rent of typewriter at E C meeting at Nor- 
folk, Va, Remiugton Typewriter co.. én 
Repairing phone and fan. John C ti ccnisds 
1,000 stencil blanks, The Elliott co. ....... 
Telegrams, The Telegra h co.. 
17 bottles water, Great Bear Spring co. 
Ice for aug, Columbia Ice co.. 
Telephone service, The C & P Telephone ‘co 
Printing 500 bulletins for aug, Law 





Printing a AM FED, Law Reporter co...... 
Telegrams, Postai Telegraph-Cable co.......... 
9 boxes of carbon, Typewriter and Office Sup- 
BUY 00....000..00cccccersseccccscseccccs- scons consbese-cesceccoooss 
1 stool $3.45; , $9.69: Mayer & co 
Organizing’ expenses, A J Masbien, $5; 
Stumpe, $10; J J O’ Donnell, $38.60 
Pete Hanraty, 





Santiago Iglesias. $145.50 
Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatley........... 
Strike benefits for week  aenag tne ty 19, 07, 

pile drivers 9601, John Fanny, t 
Strike benefits for week ending july: 20, 1907, 

ey and silverware casemakers 10448; 

Chas E Kuser, treas.. 


4 — expenses, Frank H McCarthy... 


amestown exhibit, Wm A Davis 
Organising expenses, Fred A Kline.............. 
Commission for july 
ienpenees damnenkowe, exhibit. C P Connolly 


. Translating Italian. R A Pinci. 


Organizing expenses. T M Clark, $25; TE 
saat, $70.60; H M Walker, $50; Cal Wyatt, 
ee 

Organizing expenses, Michael Sweeney, $10; 

arren, 85; J J O’Neill, $10; T 
Flynn, $30; G W Schackert, $5... om 

Printing sept AM FED, law Reporter co. ... i 

Printing 500 sept bulletins $5; and 125 proofs 
Sweet-Orr & co., $1.75; a Reporter co.. 

20,000 Il-c stamps, PO dep “iin 


20. Organizing expenses, ney A Flett. $100; E 


T Flood, $1C0; _——_ Frayne, $100; M Grant 
Hamilton. $100; Jas Leonard, $1L0; J D 
Pierce, $50: Stuart Reid, $100; Herman 
Robinson, $100; Jacob Tazelaar, $100; Wm 
E Terry, $10¢; C O Young, $100; A E Holder, 
$100: C Hahn, $100; Peter Hanraty, 
$131.00 Edwin R Wright, $100; J D* Pierce, 





Commission for au 

= ae, - of eyelets, 20c; express ‘on sup, 

l gro my 75c; 6 scrap books, $5.40; 1 

jar paste, pen wipers, 25c; 6 spon es, 

1 lb bands, $2.75, 1 mucilage cup, 24e; 4 

doz envelopes, 90; I doz inkstands, $1. 50: 2 

doz envelopes, 60c; 3 bottles ink eradicator, 

75ec; 1 binder, 95e: binding 1 red ramoy 
leather index, $1.25; 500 envelopes, $7.50; 6 

doz letter pads, $5. 40; Law Reporter co...... 

3,100 receipts acct tax, $21.30; 5,000 letter 

heads, $19; Law Reporter co....... sefaasiatisamamibaiis 
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. 3C0 2-c stamps, 1(0 l-c Rataenge, P O dep 


. 250 2-c stamps, 200 l-c stampa, P O dept. 


. 500 1l-c stamps, P O dept. 


Premiums on bonds for aug, Natl Surety co 

6 cuts $30.4); 24 proofs, $2; The venta e Eng 
co.. eaneae 

Towel service, Fowler Mie ©o. 





. Folding circuiars, addressing, stam ping, fill- 


ing, and mailing envelopes (244 weeks 
salary) M A Jones, $22.60; (244 weens) L E 
Roberts, $21; (24% weeks) Ms = Lowe, $19.58; 
(244 weeks) DH apres (1% weeks 
G v Kane, $12.70; 3 weak) H 
Sprague, $25.50; (xe aes Siduey Duffie, 
$20.25; (2 weeks) A B Grace, $18, (144 weeks) 
SN Slifer, $10.50; (34 week) M D Edmunds, 


. 2,000 2-< ‘stamps, ‘PO dept.. 
., Organizing expenses, Frank & Rist, $62; "?T 


H Flynn, $70... saneg 
Cleaning windows’ “doors, L L Cahoon. 
Co 








1,000 2-c Stam ps, P O dept........ sce. sees ceeeees 
Express, iL; ~*~ =eenanaes 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt...... .... 


Protest fees, Riggs Natl Bank 
Organizing expenses, W H Terrill....... 


Organizing ex ames Cc W Farrington, BJ 
T Manee, $19.50. 


. 1,000 strike report blanks, local, $10; 150strike 


report blanks, natl, $4: 2,000 special no- 
tices, $7; correcting list of organizers, $11.20; 
= report and order blanks, $12.50; 20 ud 
SPeee telegraphers, $50; 50 voting blanks, 
2 WOconstitutions, $50; 1,000 special re- 
aaa blanks, $8.25; 5v, 64,000 pricelists, §: ; 10,000 
applications (members ‘ps $13; correcting 
list of organizers, $5.60; strike report 
blanks, nati, $6; correcting | list of organi- 
zers, $1i. 20; Trades Unionist 
Contribution to Am FED, Victor Yarros....... 
Organizing expenses, M Quinn............... ...... 
Telegrams, the Telegraph co.. 
1 punch, The El BEEOEE CO....0000- 00000 
250 proofs Sweet-Orr & Co, Law Reporter c: co 
Record books, Globe Printing co........... . 
Repairing lights and fans, John ( Rau 
4 weeks’ salary, office snes, E Valesh, 
$100; J ty, Oe (324 weeks) R L Guard, 
$84.33; anning, $80; J W Bernhard. 
$80; L A Gaver, $72; LA Sterne, $72; F C 
Alexander, $72: AG ~~ I, $72: (8 w weeks) 
J W Lowe. $i: AL 
medley, CSS; J Gallaher sei: FL L Faber, 
$65.52; (2 weeks) Z M Manverse, $32.78; 
Boswell, $61; (3 weeks) I M Rodier, $45; t 
KE Fawkes, $60; M Peacock, $59.29; (2% 4 
weeks) I V Kane, $88 75: A ‘sg 
5 weeks) I M Lauber, $83.51; WI Francis, 
(5 wy" D J Nielsen, $65.01; 
Thomas, oe H cowl $56; G A AY 
. $48; BI. “ck, $51; W’ Von Ezdorf, 
$47. 16; E K Brownley, $40.48; B M Holtz- 
man, $39; (124 weeks) ‘¥’ MeCallen, $15.80; 
(3% week's) C CJones, $31.78 
One mont'.’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy.. 
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HARKAN 
2 for 25 Cents. 


Your Dealer can 
furnish them 


Should he refuse to do so, send to the factory 


UNION COLLAR CO., 


UNION MADE. CADILLAC, MICH. 




















28. Organizing expenses, H M Walker, $100; 
John A Flett, $100; E T Flood, $100; M 
Grant Hamilton, $150; Jas Leonard, $100; 
Stuart Reid, $100; Herman Robinson, $100; 
Jacob Tazelaar, $100; Cal pt ag $150; CO 
nenes, $10u; A E Holder, $100; W E Terry, 
SITE acini sabia: ciate shneeidiahtalneilanstighiinnimnepeanttaanteiiien 

30. Postage on AM FED, P O dept... 

Phone, 10c; fee mo, 1l0c; matches, “20e; "Te- 
pairing gas tube, "25e:; opening lock and 
making key, 50c; washing curtains, 50c; 
newspxpers, ‘6te; express, “$2; car tickets, ‘ 
$6.25; J W St acai Samaras tite 





Hauling AM ®ED, J W Bernhard ................. 1 40 
IT U assess, J W Bramwood, secy-treas...... 5 46 
Expenses, Jamestown exhibit, C P Con- 

TE cscnnccsnesntenecensesnectannssnannese contsccunsvecenenens 00 00 
Refund of express charges, Wm A Schafer.. 1 45 
Organizing expenses, J A Garrity........... 15 00 
NN SEE ae 540 89 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 

I a sslesicabicahAdgsaunaetaniennccanninasantenedteneunissévnndiinns 70 
i viisteeaiailiinibniansincnanstncuinioetaniiiniininnadiiandisie $14,420 20 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand September 1, 1907................... $115,580 32 
Receipts for month of September... ................ 26,749 90 
Fe Sera 142,330 22 
Expenses for month Of SepteMbeT.........cccerseceeee 14,420 20 
Balance on hand October 1, 1907...................0000 $127,910 02 
I ia cnicinscisitcisiesininentainnsinnannneninienmenmanacntinletann 24,831 13 
eas 103,078 89 
IE cnntnnccintaseqsescnecnssmmivemaniniin erecsecsescoces $127,910 (2 


FRA NK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. OrL. 


C/p 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 


Strouse, Adler & Company 

















This 
FREE 
Book 


explains how the 





worst scale 
may be removed 

from any 
kind of a boiler 























It also describes The Weinland Mechanical Boiler 
Tube Cleaner, Weinland Turbine Boiler Tube Cleaners, 
The Lagonda Reseating Machine, The Lagonda Boiler 
Tube Cutters, The Lagonda Cutoff Valve. 


Write for descriptive literature 


THE LAGONDA MANUFACTURING CO, 


Boiler Cleaning Experts. At it more than 20 years. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
New York Boston Philadelphia littsburg Chicago 
Toledo St. Paul San Francisco 

















EDGAR B. JEWETT JOHN E. JEWETT 


The Jewett 
Refrigerator 
; Company 


‘NEW YORK 


i BUFFALO 


Atitinitttttsss 


If you can find fault with this lag screw or expansion 

















bolt send for sample and try it 





The McCabe Hanger Manufacturing Co. 


425 West 26th Street, New York 
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THE BRAND “OHIO” ON A TOOL IS A SAFEGUARD 


against inferior goods. ‘Ohio’ Tools are the best money and skill can 
produce. They have been on the market a great many years, and in Ste 
with the experienced mechanic the brand “Ohio” has a fe. LJ 


user s sta 








int, and well worth i insisting upon. 
Every “‘Ohio’’ tool covered by a broad guarantee 
Our complete Illustrated Catalog No. F may be had for the asking 


OHIO TOOL COMPANY, Columbus, ‘Ohio 






"They are decidedly economical from the 





Wright Lumber Company 


LUMBER 


Doors * Windows Blinds Mouldings 


140-150 WEST THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET 
Telephone, 292-38th Street 


Bet. 7th Ave. and Broadway NEW YORK 


GELIEN @ COMPANY 
155 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 


Anti-Rust Paints 
Enamels 


WORKS: 


NEW DURHAM NEW JERSEY 





COMPLIMENTS OF 


Yellow Pine Company 
of Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


BecKwith-Chandler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE VARNISHES 





NEW YORK 
820 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEWARK, N. J. 
201 EMMETT STREET 





Maxwell E. More Walter D. Sewell 


Telephone, 46-38th 


M. E. MORE @ CO. 


Fine Interior 
Wood Work 
No. 489 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Near Forty-Se ‘ond Street 





Doering’s Manhattan Forge 


TOOLS 


For Cut-Stone Contractors 
For Planing and Handling Stone, Chains, 
Hooks, Dogs, Etc. 


Foot 104th St. and East River - NEW YORK 





EVANS STAMPING AND PLATING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Acme Oven Thermometers 


a 


Paragon Reverse Gears 


Tuttle Tapping Machines @ Tin Siphon Mill Oilers 


TAUNTON - - 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Electro-Plating Dynamos 
Electrical Instruments and 
Supplies 
Voltmeters, Ammeters, and 
Rheostats 

All Chemicals for the Electro- 

Deposition of Metals 

Polishing Compositions, Wheels 

and Rouges 

Polishing Machinery 

Cold Galvanizing Plants 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Co. 
219-221 Market Street 
Newark, N. J. 


eo ~~ 
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Telephone, 1565 Bedford 
C.-pyrighted Brands 


American Field 
Forest & Stream 

| Blarney Stone 
) Chas. H. Eggert 

& Bro, 


Makers of 


Union Cigars 
1512-1514 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Away above everything! 


“LEWIS 66” 
Whisky 


STRAUSS, PRITZ & COMPANY 
Distillers 


CINCINNATI “ . OHIV 





Knife Switches 
Panel Boards 
Switch Boards 


Steel 
Outlet 


and 


Switch 
Boxes 


“ERICKSON” and “MONITOR” 





The 
CONDUIT BUSHINGS 


Sole Mauufacturers and Patentees 


The Bossert Electrical Construction Co. 
UTICA, N. Y. 





FOR SUPERIOR STYLE AND 
ELEGANCE BUY 


“Ham’s Goods” 


MADE of the BEST MATERIAL and PERFECT 
COMBUSTION GUARANTEED 


4 


We make the Finest Line of Tubular Lanterns and 


Lamps of Every Description 


2 


C. T. Ham Manufacturing Company 


Rochester, New York 
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JUSTUS VON LENGERKE, President. GC. W. SHAFFER, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. ' ERNST DETMOLD, Treasurer. 


If you are not in favor of the ‘*‘ Powder Trust’’ 
buy your dynamite and blasting supplies of the 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 
353 FiFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 




















—— 


‘YANKEE’ 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. ’ TOOLS 














are the newest, cleverestand 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver with finger turn on blade. most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechante could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 





“Yankee” Automatic Drill with Magazine for Drill Points. 











—— ——— 





j “Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metai. 


ig pe North Brothers Manufactaring Company, 
Pree ON APPLICATION TO. D LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA 














. JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIS, Vice-Prest. 
Davies & ] homas ( O ROWLAND D. THOMAS Treas. and Mer. 
e GEO. DAVIES, Secy. and Pur. Agt. 


HORN & THOMAS. Gen’ | Agents, Foundry and 
—s raceme A New York. Machine Works 
N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt CATA SA UQUA : PA, 


Catasauqua Telephone 1181 








C. A. WILLEY COMPANY BERRY BROTHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1858 

Manufacturers of every grade of 

Varnish and Japan 

FOR EVERY USE KNOWN 


Color Grinders 
a AND SaaS 
MANUFACTURERS CF 


Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
262 PEAR. SBT es 28 6O. 4TH ST. 48-60 LAKE 6°. tt? $0. 4TH 6T. 
Colors, Etc. Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 
S20 ATLANTIC AVE. 296. HANOVER BT 420 warn 6T 668 HOWARD ST. 
Nott and Vernen Avene FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Hunter's Point, he NEW YORK CITY. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured in a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
93 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Is the Most Progressive City 
IN THE SOUTH 








And points with particular 
pride to her Street Car Ser- 
vice aS one index to her 
thoroughly modern ways 








Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power 
Company 


BIRMINGHAM - ALABAMA 








CALCIMO 


The Painters’ Cold Water Kalsomine 


because it is bound with hide stock 
animal glue, and is readily soluble in 
cold water. Calcimo requires no ice 
in summer nor séfove in winter. It 
jells on the hottest summer day, and 
does not go too stiff for spreading 
during the cold weather. Calcimo 
covers well one coat, can be recoated 
when necessary, and spreads easily. 
Kalsominers and decorative painters 
find it less expensive than any other 
kalsomine—also that it gives satisfac- 
tory results. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


New Brighton, Staten Island, N, Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


24-26 Market St., - - - Chicago, Ill. 
322 W. Genessee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cor. Battery and Filbert Sts., - San Francisco, Cal. 











3° UPP E +) “s 
eA TEW PER 








BOTTLED we BREWERY 
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Buffalo Last Works 


. BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
2 


Wholesale Manufacturers of 


LASTS 


of Every Description. In Styles, Sizes, and 
Measurements of all Countries. Also Boot, 
Gaiter, Display, Jockey, and Fitter’s Trees, 
Crimps, Clamps, Toe and Instep Stretchers, 
Clog Soles, Pasting Blocks, Dressers, 
Boot Jaoks, Signs, and Crimp 
* Screws 


Pg 


Superior Goods Only 


BUFFALO LAST WORKS 


BURWELL PLACE, - BUFFALO, N.Y. 








THE PRATT 


q Positive Drive Drill Chuck 


Get Our 
EXPLANATORY BOOKLET 





THE PRATT CHUCK CO. 


FRANKFORT, N. Y. 
European Agents. Selig, Sonnenthal & Co. 
85 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 











The Peoples Security Co. 


CAPITAL, $200,000 
This Company is organized and incorporated for the 
sole purpose of affording Full Legal Protection to the 
members of Organized Labor collectively and as 


individuals. 
PROVIDES 

Genera! Counsel to Local Unions, Etc 

Legal Advice furnished members and “their families with- 
out charge. 

Claims for Personal Injury 

Identification in Case of Accident by providing a Badge 
and Identification Card, insuring prompt attention. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Broadway-Chambers Building, 277 Broadway, New York 
Telephones 3180-3/81 Franklin 


The Cheer of 
the Man Who 


The man who 
wins agood 
position and a 
high salary is en- 
titled to cheer. 

He has accom- 
plished soinething 
worth while and yet 
it is really easy—yes 
it is easy for YOU 
to gain a better 
position, increased 
earnings, and a suc- 
cessful life. The 
experience of hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of men who have 
followed the I.C.S. 
road to success proves 
this unquestionably. 

No matter how 
poor your circum- 
stances are, where 
you live, or’ what 































your condition in life, 
the I. C. S. can adapt 
its six-million dollar 
system of salary rais- 
ing training to your 
own individual needs 
and help you to secure promotion. 
own home, and in your spare time can easily do 
this and can find out how by simply marking and 
mailing the coupon below. 

Wili you let a postage stamp prevent your 
winning a better position? 
SOSH SSSSHSSESSESS SESE SESE EEEEOE 

International Correspondence Schools 

Box 844, SORANTON, PA. 


You, in your 





Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how! can 
qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the position before 
which I have marked X 

Bookkeeper Electrician 
Stenographer Electrical Bngineer 


Advertisement Writer Electric Lighting Supt. 
Show-Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 

Mechanical Drafteman Stationary Engineer 


Ornamental Designer Civil Engineer 


Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architectural Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 


Textile Mill Supt. 
French sy Edison 


Structural Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 

















«Nag tlagine et A RE pl hd 
Peeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


Spanish { Phonograph Mining Engineer 
el ieraichbetcntepteeliiadiiedincnsaitie 
Street and No cieabntiinishiatninadibainid 
a ee State _ 
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™ Keep a Sharp 
When You 


Special Order or Ready-Made } ¢ 
and all Working | m 
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SEWED IN THE POCKETS | — 





United Garment 
116, 117 Bible 
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.! Lookout for Me 


'! Purchase 


e | Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Duck 
ig] men’s Clothing 


SHOULD BE 
BY MACHINE STITCHING 




















| Workers of America 
House, New York 
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Philadelphia Boston Cleveland New Orleans 
St. Louis Baltimore Ellwood City, Pa. 
Denver Pittsburg 0 l] 
| 


GARLOCK PACKINGS 
Write for Catalog No. 28 
The Garlock PacKing Co. 
Main Office and Factory 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 


San Francisco New York Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. Buffalo Cincinnati 
Hamburg, Ger. Norfolk Detroit 














MUNDY 
ENGINES 


For All Purposes 
Mud Dredging 
Dock Building 
Coal Hoisting 
Bridge Erecting 
Pile Driving 
Mining 
Quarrying 





500 Different Styles 
Send for Catalogue 


J.-S. MUNDY 


In Successful Ope: ation 35 Years 


22 to 34 Prospect St., NewarkK,N.J. 








——_— 





UNDERSTAND 


Brother Unionist 








That the best made shoes—the shoes made 
under the best manufacturing conditions— 
the shoes that best stand wear- “bear the 
Union Stamp, as shown herewith. a 


Ask your dealer for Union Stamp Shoes, 
:: and if he can not supply you, write :: 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Paints and 
Varnishes 





New York 


HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


Chicago 











NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - -_ - 659 Elm Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 
“0) SUpmoig Jauashy 


430} Moy 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


MENGEL BOX COMPANY 





Manufacturers of 


Pails and Boxes 


Louisville Pie Kentucky 





Where intelligent and 
honest labor is em- 
ployed, good material 
used, the result must 
be evident, as is the 
case with all brands 


& brewed by the a 


Chattanooga 
Brewing Co. 


CHATTANOOGA - TENN. 




















HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Fair, Chicago 
1893 
St Louis, 1904 





Sold by Dealers 
All Over the World 
Prices, 10 and 
25 Cents 








206 Cast Wesnimcron SY. Inoameroue 


























SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
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FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Frazer Axle Grease. Frazer Stock Food. 
Frazer Harness Oil. Frazer Hoof Oil. 
Frazer Harness Soap. Frazer Axle Oil. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 














Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemiock 


LUMBER 


Mills on Buffa'o and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


\W~ 950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, NW. ¥. 


























Ask Your Jeweler for 


S.0. BIGNEY 
—&C0.’S 


Gold-Filled Chains. 
They are Reliable. 








New York Office: Factory: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 























Pri | 
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In every time belt between New York 
and San Francisco—Eastern, Central, 
Western and Pacific—the Elgin Watch 


is the standard timekeeper. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 


have Elgin Watches. 


An interesting, illustrated 
booklet about watches, sent free on request to 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Eigin, Illinois. 

















Pneumatic Tools 


for all purposes, and all favori‘es of the skilled 
iron worker. One man by the aid of one of 
these tools can accom- 

plish as much as 
ten men by old 
hand methods. 







Send tor our gen- 
eral tool and compres- 
sor catalogues. 


Manufactured by 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


Fisher Building 95 Liberty Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








READING 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 





“ Reading " 
Lawn Mowers 





Landon Design. 


FACTORIES: 


READING, PA. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
96-98 Reade St. 105 Lake St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 
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Emptre 
Moulding Works 


eho 


Rochester 
Sg 


PRENTISS 
PATENT VICES 





PRENTISS VISE 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





Oo pen ee Oo Bt oe ee 


GAS REDUCED TO 
$1.10 per thousand 


Gas Range 


with baking and broiling ovens, four 
top burners and simmering burner, swing 
doors. Guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work. Only $12.00. Price includes 
connections ready fo~ use along the line 
of our mains. Ranges sold $2 down 
and $1 per month. 


Independent Water Heater $7 


—__. 


CONSUMERS GAS CO. 
16 North Fifth St. @ Reading, Pa. 


“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 
Bayonne, N. J. 


P. Barbey & Son 


BREWERS 
Lager Beer, Ale and 





Porter 





Reading Pennsylvania 
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HERRMANN, 
AUKAM CO. 





Sw 





31 Thomas Street 
HEV YTOdga cits 








“In Union is Strength” 





There are more 
McCALL PATTERNS sold in the 
United States than of any 
other make 


Because they combine 
STYLE, ACCURACY AND SIMPLICITY 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
has more subscribers than any 
other ladies’ magazine 
in the world 


Because it is the most necessary ladies’ magazine 
published 
McCCALL’S MAGAZINE costs only 
50 cents a year. Subscriptions taken by any 
of the merchants who handle 
McCall Patterns 


The McCall Company 


Fashion Publishers 
New York City 




















Two USEFUL AND ECONOMICAL HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Heats and 
Lights any 
Room at 
Cost of 
Light Only 


Perfect com- 

pusticn. no 
lue g : s 

waste; but hygenic, Fm cleanly. 
Fits any gas fixture, without danger- 
ous rubber tube connections. 
dealers, $1.25. Circulars free. 
Agents wanted. 


So thoroughly good for cleaning 
and polishing, and so cheap compa: 











& 


; er to viet ae oe aged mad 
ts 
Sin ycEXABLE OSS Dealers, 25¢~,orif necowary wi 
LEANSIN 


send on receipt ce. Twentieth 
Century Mfg. Co., o [oWarrensuny. 


P. B. MCMANUS E. J. MCCAUGHEY P. B. MCMANUS, Jr. 
PRES. & TREAS. SECRETARY ASS’T TREAS. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


Home Bleach and Dye Works 


INCORPORATED 1902 
Dyers and Bleachers of 
Cotton Yarns 
Spool Threads, Tapes, Braids, Cords, Twines, 
Knitting Cotton, Etc. 


Pawtucket, R.1., - - U.S.A. 








Established 1868 


Nauss Bros.Co. 


Butchers, Poulterers 
and Packers 
MAIN STORES AND OFFICES: 
2289-2291 3d Avenue at 125th Street 
MARKETS: 
3d Ave. between 124th and 125th Streets 


2d Ave., Corner 80th Street 
2d Ave., Corner 5th Street New York 


Telephone Connection 

















COLUMBUS VARNISHES 


Are good Varnishes for carriage work, 
interior and exterior house work, fur- 
niture work, agricultural work, and 
where good Varnishes are required. 


ALWAYS THE SAM-E. 


The Columbus Varnish Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM CO, 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Pioneer in Underground Central Station Steam Heating 








Twenty-five Years in the Business. Three Hundred Plants Constructed in Various Parts of the Country. 


Manufacture Steam Heating Devices 





Also Steam Pipe Casing, Wooden Water Pipe, and Construct Heating Plants and Water Systems. 














What is more annoying than 
telephone troubles? 

Satisfactory telephone serv- 
ice can not be had if inferior 
batteries are used. 


The 1900 Dry | 
Battery 


CINCINNATI 


an ideal location for your home, your 
factory or investments, has greater 
Light, Fuel and ower inducements 
than any other large American City. 

These items form a sufficient portion 
of operating expenses to command the 
investigation of the manufacturer or 
investor. Write for special information. 
Address—New Business Department, 
THE UNION GAS & ELECTRIC CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


a... ™ 
Se mh oe 





is made. on purely scientific 
principles and is especially 
adapted for telephone use. 
It is used all over the world 
where telephones are, and is 
giving universal satisfaction. 

Are you using it, or are you Still having tele- 
phone troubles? 

Sold by leading dealers and jobbers in all 
parts of the world. 










The Nungesser Electric Battery Co. 
Cleveland. 


General Sales Offices, 
128 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

















ESTATE STOVES AND RANGES 


Whether for Coal, Wood, or Gas have No Superior. Investigate their 
Merits before Buying. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Hamilton, Ohio, - - - - U.S. A. 
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BETTER SATISFY BOTH YOUR CUSTOMER AND YOURSELF? 


@Better look up the EDWARDS specialties when figuring on a contract, because they are bound to give a great deal 
more satisfaction than many devices of other makes. QThe EDWARDS —— are thoroughly well made by com- 
petent workmen under careful supervision. The ideas embodied in the E>wAkDs specialties are original with us; 
are money makers because of their good points; save labor installing and worry after they are putin. For 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WRITE 


EDWARDS & COMPANY New YORK Cty y 


Selling Agents, Western Electrical Co. Telephone Connection, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver 








The Pickles and The Hellmann 
Table Condiments Brewing Company 
Prepared by 
The Williams Bros. Co. 

Detroit, Michigan LAGER BEER 
Are the Very Best Ales and Porter 
For Sale by the | 
Wholesale and 

Retail Trade all over the 


United States Waterbury, Conn. 




















CONVENIENCE! ECONOMY! 


BORDEN’S 





EAGLE BRAND PEERLESS BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK EVAPORATED MILK 
(Unsweetened) 


IN ALL RECIPES REQUIRING MILK OR CREAM 
RECIPE BOOK BY MAIL 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK Co. 
Established 1857 ‘Leaders of Quality” NEW YORK 
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: Edge Tools Made in America | 
The Very Best Ee Tot Made im dmeses} | wary taM co, 


b 









THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand. 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 
For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 

If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 














HENRY F.LOEWER, Pres. &Gen.Mgr.; WM.LOEWER, Treasurer 
FRED S. LOEWER, Vice-Pres.; GEO. F. SCHELTER, Secretary 


ROCHESTER 
LAST 
WORKS 


208 MILL STREET 


ROCHESTER N. Y. 














D. C. MURRAY, Pres. F. B. HART, Secy. and Treas. 
Established 1830. 


Utica, New York. 


2 o 2 





——Manufacturers of 


WILLIAMS’ STANDARD WIRE HEDDLES 


AND 
TEMPERED STEEL WIRE HEDDLES 
—For All Kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves— 
IRON or WOOD END HARNESS FRAMES; 
POWER LOOM SHUTTLES, REEDS, 
BOBBINS, SPOOLS, &c., &c. 


2 @ 


“Try Our New Hand Threading Shuttle 
Best in the Market 

















] 


- 
The Pfaudler Co. 


‘Rochester, N. Y. 


Enamelled Steel Tanks for 
Brewers, Distilleries, Etc. 


acne 


i i tt th tthe th hn th et tt te ty. tte 





‘ 
t 
t 
| 
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The Clothing, Furnishings ana Hats 
Made and Sold by 


Browning, King & Company 
All Bear this Trade-mark 


These are their Retail Stores: 


Broadway, at Thirty-second Street 
New vork| Cooper Square, opposite Fifth Street 
Brooklyn, Fulton Street, at DeKalb 
Chicago, 191 and 193 State Street 
St. Louis, Broadway and Pine Street 
Milwaukee, 2 to 12 Grand Avenue 
Cleveland, 85 and 87 Euclid Avenue 
Cincinnati, Fifth and Race Streets 
Buffalo, 571 to 575 Main Street 
Boston, 407 to 411 Washington Street 
Providence, Westminster and Eddy Streets 
Philadelphia, 1524 and 1526 Chestnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo., Main and Eleventh Streets 
St. Paul, Seventh and Robert Streets 
Minneapolis, 415 to 419 Nicollet Avenue 
Omaha, Fifteenth and Douglas Streets 


WORKSHOPS: 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26 Cooper Square, New York City 


Standard 
Mill Supply Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


GENERAL 
MILL 
‘SUPPLIES 


4 


39 Exchange Place 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 











HERMAN P. GOEBEL 
Attorney at Law 


Rooms 910-911 
Mercantile Library Building 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








COMPLIMENTS OF 


Worcester Brewing 
Corporation 


Brewers of the Celebrated 


Worcester Sunshine Ale 
Worcester Porter and 
Worcester Lager Beer 


WORCESTER - - - MASS. 
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BARBAROS 
A Beer of unsurpassed 
quality and flavor 


’ * 
the name lh?” 


isd guarantee 
of purity. 
Brewed and Bottled by 


THE CHRISTIAN MOERLEIN BREWING CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. U.S.A. 


























“PRISCO” 
Lanterns Light The World 





Money Back if Not 
Satisfied : : 





The Pritchard-Strong Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 





The Washington Loan and Trust Company 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $600,000 


@ BANKING DEPARTMENT Pays interest on Soule subject to check. Loans money upon coped real estate and collateral security at the 
Lowest Rates of Interest. @ TRUST DEPARTMENT Executes trusts, acts as Executor and Administrator and istrar, Committee and 
Trustee. @SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT Rents Safe it Boxes, and provides storage for Silverware and Valuables in its Fire and 
B Proof Vaults. @ REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. Renting, Repairing, ing, 
and Insuring Property, Paying Taxes, Etc., fully and p | d to by experienced men. 

Letters of Credit. Travellers’ Checks and Drafts on Foreign Countries Issued. 


JOHN JOY EDSON > - - - - - - President 
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Telephone 4650 Cortland 


GENUINE 
Rosendale Cement 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Rosendale Cement Co. 


F. N. STRANAHAN, Sales Agent 
26 Cortland Street, New York City 








Union Men Should Use High-Grade 
“UNION-MADE” 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


That bears the ‘‘UNION LABEL” 
“EDGEWORTH”—Plug Slice 
“OBOID”—Granulated Plug 
_ “SENSIBLE”—Sliced-Plug 


guaranteed tobe THE VERY BEST 








Rossendale-Reddaway Belting 
- Newark, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturers in United States of 
The “Camel” Hair Belt 

















f 
LINEN COLLARS 
; and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 











Guaranteed under the 
Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


|Joel B. Frazier Whiskey 


BONNIE BROS., Inc. 


Distillers 














Louisville, HentucKky 
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Life Insurance for Horses 


Use NEVERSLIP 
Calks and Shoes 


A sharp shod horse in 20 minutes. For 
icy streets, and where you want a 
horse when you want him, 
it is 


“THEONLY WAY” 


Up any hill, around any corner. No 
cut across with the horse shod 


NEVERSLIP WAY 


You get there every time, and,on time 
Ask your shoer 


NEVERSLIP MFG. CO. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








Rhode Island » 
Perkins Horseshoe Company 


Manufacturers of. 


Perkins’ Pattern Horse 
and Mule Shoes 
and Toe Calks 


Providence, - Rhode Island 














JenkinsBros. Valves 


Are all made of high - grade 
steam metal, have inter- 
changeable parts and full 
opening. 

Our new EXTRA HEAVY 
valves for high steam and 
hydraulic pressures are the 
heaviest valves of this class 
on the market. 


All Valwes Bearing our Trade-mark 


are Absolutely Guaranteed 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 


JENKINS BROTHERS 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago London 





WALK EASY-—-REST YOUR NERVES 
Prolong your life by using 
“Easywalker” Rubber Heels 
Patent attachment. Attached in five minutes. Sold 
by all Finders and Shoemakers. Getthe genuine. 
Name ‘‘Easy Walker’’ moulded on the fate of every 
heel. Look for the Steel Holding Plate. See how the 
gum is anchored on the hollow side of the heel. 
Manufactured by Springfield Elastic Tread Co., 
14-18 North Mechanic St., Springfield, Ohio. 


o 
See spring steel holding plate. 
UNION LABEL 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


W HEN yen are buying a FUR HAT, cither soft or stiff, 
see it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in tt 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four 
éxactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a ha‘ 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. _Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadeiphia, Pa., is a non-unics 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 
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MALTOID FLAKE MALT 


The Patent 
CEREALS 
COMPANY 


GENEVA, N. Y. 








BREWERS’ MEAL 











To the Public 


the purchase of a piano is one of the most difficult problems to solve. Reading the advertisements 
of different makers only adds to the puzzle, as many of them claim to make the best piano. How 
can a layman decide for and satisfy himself that he is obtaining the best value for his money? His 
only safeguard will be to depend upon the record and reputation of a particular make, regardless 
of blaring announcements. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: ‘‘ You can not fool all the people all the time.” The truth of this 
assertion has been positively demonstrated by the Steinway Piano, which has stood in the limelight 
of publicity for over fifty-three years, and to the possession of which at the present time 122,000 
satisfied purchasers point with pride and affection. The public could not have been fooled contin- 
uously for over half a century, and this vast army of patrons certainly would not have invested 
upwards of One Hundred Million Dollars in Steinway Pianos unless they were convinced that 
the Steinway is the best piano and that one can not go wrong in buying a 


Steinway 


Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 


Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, ‘‘ The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,” sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY @ SONS, Steinway Hall 
VERTEGRAND, PRICE $500 107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 
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BILLIARD and POOL TABLES 
BAR FIXTURES 
BOWLING ALLEYS 





ALL OUR GOODS ARE MADE BY 
SKILLED UNION MEN 
and bear the 
UNION LABEL 


ss 


The 
Brunswick-BalkKe-Collender 
Company 





227-229 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York City 








This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America 








When you purchase Custom 
Made Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to each gar- 
ment. 


JOHN B. LENNON, 
General Secretary. 

















POWER SERVICE 


You can’t write letters and shovel coal at the 
same time. You can’t give proper attention to 
the important details of your business and at the 
same time be annoyed by the petty troubles of-a 


private power plant. 


You can sell us your products cheaper than we 
can make them—we can sell you Electric Power 
for less money than it costs you to generate it. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will makeall preliminary tests and estimates 
free of charge. May we serve you? 


The Philadelpbia Electric Co. 


Tenth and Chestnat Streets 
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Smoke 


WHITE ROLLS CIGARETTES 


The only Independent Union-Made Cigarettes 


made in Virginia or North Carolina 


WARE-KRAMER TOBACCO COMPANY 
Norfolk, Va. 











Is Your Street Paved? 


@ If it isn’t, don’t you want the Comfort. a Good 
Street Pavement will give You? 


g Talk with your Neighbors about it and then— 


@ Ask the proper officials to pave it with 
BITULITHIC—it is more Durable,’ more 
Pleasing and THE BEST. 


SOUTHERN BITULITHIC COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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HOSTERS FAMOUS | 
BORNS XX 
SCHLEES ELK BREW | 
COLUMBUS PIISENER 


SSOCIATED FE REWERIES ee 
ein al “COLUMBUS. 0 O.US.A. - 











Whitmore Manufacturing Co. Washington Beer 
HOLYOKE, MASS. | 


Manufacture Best Grades of A pure pale sparkling 


Surface Coated and delicious lager, 


made in a clean, sani- 


PA Pp E R tary brewery by Union 


workmen 
and Card Board 


ForLithographersand | | The Washington Brewing Co. 
w w Printers #2 wx COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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TRADE 


MORRILL 


' MAREK 


On a Tool is a Guarantee that it is as 
Good as Money Can Buy 
or Science Devise 


Charles Morrill 
New York 


We are making 
steel pulleys 

in allsizes,from 
6 to 94 inches 
in diameter 

up to 40 inches 
face and up to 
8 inches bore 


a2 


A TEST IS WHAT TELLS 
GIVE THEM A TRIAL 


yo 


Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 


Oneida, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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£ PORTABLE 
# = ASPHALT 
¢. SLAG 


\ : ROOFING 
S=—S- 
wy) N 
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PORTABLE 
ASPHALT 
CRAVEL 
ROOFING 








KING’S WINDSOR 
CEMENT 


Plastering Walls and 
Ceilings 


Elastic in its nature, can be applied 
with 25 per cent less labor and has 
12% per cent more covering capa- 
city than any other similar material. 


jJ. B. Hing @ Company 


No.1 Broadway, N: Y. 
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Ask Your Dealer 


Manufactured by 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
QUEEN UNDERMUSLINS CO. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TD) 


Farr Alpaca 
Company 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


———— 

















DANA S. 
COURTNEY 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Bobbins, 
Spools, Ete. 


CHICOPEE 
MASSACHUSETTS 








JOHN WIEDERHOLD C. S. WASHBURN 


John Wiederhold 
& Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CORSET COVERS, LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, ETC. 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
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Compliments of 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE 
and PRESS COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


we 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
City Machine Fly Frames 
Wool-Working Machinery, Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and Friction 


Clutches, Brass and Iron Castings 











Wear CROWN BRAND 
OVERALLS AND COATS 


° \ 
Strictly Union Nc \O) Eight Hour 
s.\ se 2) Shops 


Made and Warranted by 


Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. 


creeennet Ohio 


e.—This money 5 ently surprised their sees A a. oluntar a 2 
etgna bon rwo kday sh op. This s was without s soll citat and an agreeable surpr a. 
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STONE’S BIG STORES 


THE “SQUARE DEAL” UNION STORES 


Invite your inspection of the many attractive values in 
“WAY UP QUALITY” 


Furniture, Carpets, Stoves 
Bedding and Household Goods 


AT ‘“WAYGDOWN PRICES” 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS are offered to newly-married couples and 
those just starting housekeeping. Let us tell you all about them 


STONES Es, STORES 


414-416 Market Street Union| 86-88 W. Main Street 
McKEESPORT, PA. | Stores UNIONTOWN, PA. 





























“The World Do Move’ 


Says Brother Jasper. It certainly has moved in the matter of artificial 
illumination. It is a far cry from the caveman’s firebrand to the golden 
glow of the Electric Incandescent Lamp. Yet some folk seem content to 
lag by the way and fail to avail themselves of the blessings which the 
cumulative efforts of the ages and the marvelous ingenuity and skill of 
man have provided for them, in this—the twentieth century. 


Electric Light is one of the cheapest of these blessings. At the 
reduced rate it is within the reach of nearly every householder. The 
luxury of one decade is the necessity of the next. No man, or woman 
either, can afford to be without this modern agency of comfort, con- 
venience, health, and good cheer. If there are difficulties in the way, 
we can remove them. Write us about it. 


EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CO., OF BROOKLYN 
360 Pearl Street, Brooklyn 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


INVITES THE NEXT CONVENTION 


ww 


The Iroquois CO., Lessees 0: the Chittenden 
Southern, Hartman, and Neil Hotels, offer Special 
Inducements, and co-operate with the other 
hotels in conjunction with the 


Board of Trade 











Capital Tavern Hotel Star 


“DOC” FRITTER 


Proprietor 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms, 50c., 75c. and $1.00 


Everything New Throughout J. T. GRATIGNY 
Bath and Sample Rooms Manager 
Strictly Stag 
30-34 W. Broad St., Cor. Wall St. : 
| Columbus, - Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















